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Now or Never 


HE announcement on Christmas Eve of the names 

of the Second Front Commanders puts an end to a 
long weary period of waiting and preparing. The 
dramatis persone are heralded ; the curtain is about to 
go up. History will have to decide whether the war could 
have been won in 1943, or whether the delay will in the 
end have cost a bleeding world less than an assault 
imperfectly miounted and incompletely prepared. But 
there can be no doubt about the intentions for the New 
Year. From East and South and West—and perhaps 
from the North and certainly, relentlessly, from the air— 
the grand assault is going to be made. All the carefully 
husbanded trumps in the Allied hand are about to be 
played, in the hope of winning trick, game and rubber. 
Pray God they do—for if they do not, the prospect is 
barren indeed. There are sound and solid reasons for 
high hopefulness: the resources are vast, the leadership 
is good, the determination is unshakable. But no mili- 
‘tary venture, least of all an amphibious one, can be con- 
sidered a certainty, however massive the resources, how- 
ever complete the preparation “down to the last gaiter- 
‘ button.” By January Ist, 1945, either the European war 
will be over, or else the prevailing view about the time 
and the manner of its ending will have to be radically 
tevised. For total victory, it is now or never. 

It is not only for military victory that the tide must be 
‘caught now or never. There is a good prospect that within 
a very few-months the nations will be faced with the 

awful responsibilities of peace. The silence that will fali 


on Europe when the guns stop firing will not be a restful 
pause for thought and planning. It will be a vacuum into 


which a chaos of actions and doctrines will rush. The 


shape of the world for many years to come will be 
decided by what is done in that brief instant. Those who 
have studied the history of the Armistice months of 1918 
and 1919—there is an admirable short summary in Sir 
Frederick Maurice’s recent book—realise how very 
quickly the moment of absolute victory and absolute 
opportunity passed. By February, 1919, the Germans 
were successfully bargaining. Before the Peace Con- 
ference met, the framework of the treaty had already been 
decided by the attitudes of the Governments and Parlia- 
ments. The new basis of German government—a tacit 
alliance between the Socialists and the Offizierskorps— 
had been set without Allied challenge. By a year after 
the Armistice, the treaty had been signed and elections 
in Britain, France and Germany had set new courses 
which could not later be altered. This time, the treaty 
may not be born so hurriedly ; but there will be no pause 
in the stream of events, each of which is a commitment, 
a draft on opportunity. If the angels are not ready to rush 
in and fill the vacuum, the fools—or the worse than 
fools—will get there first. 

Are we ready for the peace? We are far less ready than 
last time. Indeed, there is a striking contrast in the state 
of mind then and now. In 1918 the whole world knew 
what an Allied victory would mean—and, what was more 
important, the Allies themselves knew what they wanted. 
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In the international field, an Allied victory would mean 
‘a league of sovereign, self-determined, national states ; 
it would mean a pledge to work towards arbitration, 
general disarmament and collective security. The 
dominant system of government would be that of the 
liberal, bourgeois, democratic state, with its two-chamber 
Parliament, its civil liberties and its law courts, its elec- 
tions and its ies. In economics, there would be a 
return, as rapid as might be, to the gold standard, to 
relatively free trade controlled only by moderate protec- 
tive tariffs, to economy and balanced budgets. Govern- 
ment controls would be removed and private enterprise 
would resume its sway. It is of littke moment now to 
reopen the insoluble debate whether this consistent order 
of .ideas failed because it was invalid or because it was 
never tried. The point is: that the victors knew what they 
were going to do with their victory. 

What are we going to do with our victory, if we win 
one in 1944? We do not know. Who can hazard a guess 
about the nature of the world order that will emerge 
from a victory of the United Nations? We know what 
it will not be—it will not be Nazi. But what positive 
ideas are agreed between Washington, London and 
Moscow? .From all the reports of the Moscow, Cairo 
and Teheran Conferences, and from what can be read 
between the lines, it is apparent that only one thing was 
firmly established—the presence of good will. That is 
something—indeed it is a great deal—but it is not 
enough ofa foundation for world order. What sort of 
nations will emerge from this war? How will the liberated 
countries of Europe conduct their relations among each 
other? How will they organise themselves internally? 
As free democracies, as one-party Soviets, as oligarchies, 
as military hierarchies? And what is the economic organi- 
sation that will follow from a victory led by America, 
Britain and Russia? Is it private enterprise, or state 
capitalism, or a struggle between the two, or a synthesis 
of the two? If there is any man who can answer these 
questions with confidence that he is right, he is gifted 
either with arrogance or with second sight. Yet we are 
within a few months—or so we must hope—of decisions 
on these matters, of decisions either taken by forethought 
and deliberation or forced by the blind madness of events. 
The dawn is breaking and we do not yet know what to 
do with the day. 

Nor is it only on the international plane that the most 
urgent matters are still unresolved. At home, there is 
much talk of preparation for reconstruction, but there 
is very little evidence of real preparedness. The 
Beveridge Plan is, in essence, a comparatively simple re- 
arrangement of familiar administrative structures. But 
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after more than a year the Government has not even yet 
produced its White Paper. The planning of the rebuild- 
ing of areas devastated by* bombing—the first introduc- 
tion to the beginning of the prologue to reconstruction— 
is still held up for simple decisions of finance and 
authority. If Ministers cannot say anything definite on 
these matters, is it really possible to believe that they have 
even begun to think about the really difficult and essen- 
tial subjects, such as full employment, foreign trade, pro- 
ductivity and the rest? When last heard of, Full 
Employment was the subject of an argument at depart- 
mental level about the relative responsibilities of the 
Treasury, the Board of Trade and the Ministry of 
Labour. 

It is difficult not to be very impatient and very angry. 
The whole complex of questions to which the inadequate 
title of Reconstruction has been given is still being 
treated as if it were a remote contingency, a distant set 
of footnotes to the eventual problem of demobilising the 
forces. In point of fact, it is a battle that will soon be 
on us, a battle that will be won or lost as quickly as the 
Battle of Britain, a battle whose outcome will be quite 
as decisive for the future of the world. We have just 
about as long to prepare for it, and just about as far to 
go, as we had in the summer of 1940. But we are tackling 
it with Chamberlain methods; we are bumbling when 
we ought to be bustling. 

The New Year is going to be full of blood and glory. 
After more than four years of strain, the nation must 
nerve itself for heavy casualties and for very grievous 
losses. But not all the people are fighting men, or even 
in the direct succession from the fighting line. Unlike 
1940, this is the period of fulfilment, when many people’s 
war work is done. The planners, whether of strategy or 
of production, have finished their tasks ; the quality of 
their planning is to be put to the test, but they cannot 
alter it now. The problems of economic mobilisation are 
solved—save for the last turn of the manpower screw. 
Many of the producers are still needed to work at full 
pressure—those in the coal mines and the aircraft fac- 
tories, for example—but others have produced all that is 
wanted. For all these people it would be poor patriotism 
and worse psychology to stand around in attitudes of 
vicarious heroism while the young men fight it out. The 
desire to have a job to do can best be met by working 
overtime to have the instruments of victory ready for 
when they are needed. In 1944, as in 1940, it is for the 
Government to issue the call and direct the energies. 
There is just time even yet to make certain that the 
moment of opportunity to be won on the battlefields of 


the Second Front is not let slip for ever. 


Middle Eastern Opportunity . 


Ms CASEY has been appointed Governor of 
Bengal and, so far, no successor has been 
announced to his former post—that of Minister of State 
in the Middle East. Some reports suggest that no suc- 
cessor will be appointed. Does this mean that, now the 
war has receded a little from the Levant, the Govern- 
ment no longer feels the need for a measure of co-ordina- 
tion in its dealings with the Middle Eastern States? Does 
it mean that the promising system of regionalism for 
which wartime needs laid the foundations is to be 
scrapped? If sg, it would be a disaster, both for the 
states concerned and for British interests in that area. 
It would be a disaster first of all because the aftermath 
of war will leave all the Middle Eastern states in acute 
economic difficulty. Unless some machinery exists, with 
influential backing, to help them through the crisis, the 
end of hostilities may leave the Middle East permanently 
more divided, mutually hostile and potentially aggressive 
than ever before. Wartime shortage, the varying degree 
of expenditure by occupying troops, different systems of 
rationing, the varying scope of the black markets, have all 
helped to accentuate the economic differences between the 
states. In one small geographical area there are five or six 


different price levels and currency values. Cross-frontier 
trading is greatly reduced. Unless these states are given 
some assistance, they may be tempted to try to overcome 
their post-war problems by fierce economic nationalism 
and emerge from the war more disintegrated than before. 
Such an outcome would be all the more tragic in that 
Middle Eastern politics show some encouraging signs 
of tending towards unity. With the focus provided by 
the Middle East Supply Centre at Cairo, a number of 
steps have been taken to secure co-ordinated action 
throughout the region. For example, at the recent con- 
ference on statistics held in Cairo it was arranged 
that a Statistical Bureau should be set up to serve the 
whole area; that the governments should arrange 
for the exchange of publications through specially 
appointed liaison officials and that common 
studies should be undertaken on questions which 
of their nature bear no relation to national frontiers. 
In February, an agricultural conference is to be con- 
vened at which experts from the various states will pool 
their information and experience. In the cultural field. 
discussions have begun on securing some uniform educa- 
tional standards—for example, there is considerable talk 
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of adopting English as second language in all the schools. 
Members of the Governments of the various states have 
1 “+ informal conferences. Recently, for instance, their 
‘ ,, ly Ministers consulted together. These activities have 
been encouraged by the existence in Cairo of a focal point 
where expert advice and a great deal of disinterested help 
are available. It is likely that, without the underlying 
assistance of the Great Powers, the Middle Eastern 
Governments would hardly have gone even the modest 
distance towards unity that they have achieved so far. 
Arab unity is still at the level of aspiration. It needs 
far more positive backing if it is not to go out through 
the Gate of Ivory. There can be no doubt that Arab 
unity, as opposed to the fractious divisions of half a dozen 
impoverished states, is profoundly in the interests of the 


_ Great Powers and quite especially of the British. They 


must therefore do more than go on repeating Mr Eden’s 
warm but vague blessing on Arab union. The war has 
shown how much functional co-operation can be secured, 
provided the machinery is there. It would be folly in the 
needy post-war period to scrap the whole system. With 
the guidance and assistance of British experts, Egypt 
recently announced an ambitious Four-Year Plan, includ- 
ing a great electrification project in connection with the 
Assuan dam. An entirely new departure was made when 
the Government accompanied their decision by the 
launching of a large internal loan, which is having remark- 
able success. The experiment is a pointer to the manner 
in which, under the guidance, say, of the MESC, the 
economic difficulties of the area as a whole might be 
used to underpin greater unity. All the states are drown- 
ing in purchasing power. This surfeit of money is one 
of the great difficulties in achieving a proper relation 
between the various price levels. The Egyptian precedent 
might well be followed. The other Middle Eastern states 
have available to them in Cairo expert financial and tech- 
nical consultants to advise them on an investment policy 
of their own. They should be encouraged to undertake 
the local financing of further Four-Year Plans and further 
development schemes, not simply state by state, but cross- 
ing frontiers and knitting the area into greater economic 
unity. Many useful projects, particularly irrigation 
schemes, naturally fall across national boundaries. An 
almost infinite degree of expansion is possible in this 
desperately backward and under-developed area. 

The effect of the working of such schemes would not 
be simply economic. It would bring to the fore new 
types of men—the technician, the administrator, the offi- 
cial more interested in the efficiency of his job than the 
advancement of his family. That such men exist has been 
proved by such experiments as the Syrian and Lebanese 
Bread Grain Office (Office de Céréales Panifiables), which 
has initiated rationing schemes in the large towns in 
Syria and throughout Lebanon, where, moreover, it has 
succeeded in using local talent in building up a really 
remarkable population census on which to base the 
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rationing scheme. The administration is British, French, 
Syrian and Lebanese. It is efficient and incorrupt. The 
young men are feeling the exhilaration of working with- 
out graft or nepotism. It would be impossible without 
the British and French stiffening. With it, a new type of 
executive officer is being created—a radical revolution 
in these lands traditionally riddled with lawyers and pro- 
fessional politicians. But here, as with all the concrete 
schemes for greater unity, the Middle Eastern Govern- 
ments themselves have not the weight nor the drive 
necessary to translate their general aspiration towards 
Arab unity into actual fact. They need the friendly help 
—and pressure—of the Great Powers. 

The general British interest in a peaceful and unified 
Middle East is obvious. Communications, oil supplies, 
imperial relations are all linked with the fate of the 
Middle East. But there is another and more urgent reason 
for British concern. In March, 1944, will come the day 
fixed by the White Paper for changing the conditions of 
Jewish immigration into Palestine. By that time the 
Government has a positive obligation to state its policy 
in the Palestine question. Most experts in the 
Middle East are agreed that the problem is not soluble 
in terms of Palestine alone. It can only be approached 
through a wider conception, that of a measure of Arab 
union in the Middle East. The first, most obvious and 
most manageable step is the creation, or rather restora- 
tion, of Greater Syria by bringing together Syria, 
Lebanon, Transjordan and Palestine in some form of 
close political and economic association. Such a solution 
would give elbow room to both Arabs and Jews. It would 
not guarantee a settlement of the Jewish problem, but at 
least it would put an end to conditions in which any 
settlement seems impossible. Now is the time to initiate 
this wider scheme. One of the obstacles to it, France’s 
desire to cling to its special position in Lebanon, has now 
been removed. General Catroux’s brilliance and skill as 
a negotiator have ended the deadlock of a few weeks 
ago. The aspirations of Syrians and Lebanese alike are 
being met with remarkable and encouraging speed. The 
French are now relinquishing most of the subjects for- 
merly reserved for their control under the Mandate. Even 
the old vexed intéréts communs—the Customs hitherto 
collected by the French and divided by them between 
Syria and Lebanon—are to be handed over to the Syrian 
and Lebanese Governments. By the same token, the 
Syrians and Lebanese can probably be mor~ easily per- 
suaded to join in a wider scheme now while their constitu- 
tional life is anyway in a state of flux than later when 
their interests will have had time to harden. 

It is an opportunity for statesmanship which will not 
recur. Mr Casey has left Cairo, it is true. But Mr 
Churchill has been there. He has the prestige and the 
imagination to initiate a bold policy. If he lets the moment 
pass, who knows what evils and insurrections and 
divisions and frustrations may lie ahead. 
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The Principles of Trade 


[’ is a commonplace that the reconstruction of the 
import and export trades of the United Kingdom will 
be one of the most urgent and most difficult tasks. con- 
fronting the country after the war. But the prospects of 
British overseas trade cannot be discussed except in the 
framework of international trade as a whole. It is therefore 
necessary—and this is what complicates the matter so 
badly—to discuss both the general and the particular at 
the same time, both the abstract principles of international 
trade and the particular problems of balancing the 
accounts of the pound, or, for that matter, of the dollar. 
Unfortunately, of all the major problems of recon- 
struction, this one has received the least fundamental and 


the least helpful attention. There have been analyses of 


the British balance of payments which took little account 
of the shape and structure of world trade or of other 
countries’ views on the problems arising. There have also 
been discussions of the principles of international trade 
which have taken even less account of the practical necessi- 
ties. There have been very few public studies which 
comprehend both aspects of the matter ; in general, public 
opinion, confronted with a problem of great difficulty and 
complexity, is floundering.* The Economist has no wish 
to exempt itself from this criticism. For a journal that was 
founded as a Free Trade organ, this is a question that 
clearly needs the most careful analysis, the more so if the 
argument appears to be leading to any modification of the 
view taken up a hundred years ago and consistently main- 
tained ever since. Nor is the arrogant claim made that the 
series of articles, of which this is the first, will provide a 
complete answer to all the problems. But an attempt will 
be made in this series to set down some of the basic 
considerations and the consequences that seem to follow. 

The first and most fundamental question relates to the 
purpose of international trade in general. Is it something 
to be sought after? Is an increase in international trade an 
advantage per se? Or is it, in the modern world, only a 
marginal and unfortunate necessity, to be indulged in only 
when the resources of domestic economic planning fail? 
The classical answer is to point to the international division 
of labour. The nations are so constituted and so placed 
in the world that their productive abilities differ. In every 
country there are things that it is cheaper to make than 
to buy, and other things that it is cheaper to buy than to 
make—and “ cheaper” in this context means cheaper in 
terms of the ultimate resource of human labour. In the 
particular case of Great Britain, there are many things 
that can be procured with a much smaller expenditure 
. of British manpower by the mechanism of exchange than 
through domestic production. To forgo this cheapest 
method of procurement is to waste manpower and there- 
fore to reduce the sum total of goods and services that 
can be produced by the manpower available—in short, to 
reduce the potential standard of living of the British 
people. This is true of Great Britain in a high degree ; 
- but it is true in some degree of every nation in the world. 
An increase in a country’s international trade is a sign 
that it is availing itself of its opportunities to raise its 
standard of living through the mechanism of exchange. 
A decline in international trade is a sign of deliberate or 
imposed impoverishment. 

This is the classical doctrine, and The Economist 
adheres to it. Neither the world as a whole nor any 
individual country in it is so well supplied with material 


* An exception to this generalisation must be made for a 
pamphlet by Mr E. F. Schumacher entitled “Export Policy 
and Full Employment” just published by the Fabian Society 


(33 pages; Is.). Not everyone will agree with all of Mr 
Schumacher’s arguments or with the details of his conclusion. 
But he has written by far the most clear-headed and logical 
analysis of the problem that has yet appeared. Like a true 
Fabian, Mr Schumacher is, in this pamphlet, neither a doc- 
trinaire nor a dogmatist, and his very moderate conclusion is 
(as will appear from the present series of articles) very similar 
to that reached, by an independent route, by The Economist in 
its own investigation. 


goods that it can afford to dispense with the addition to 
its standard of living that can be got from international 
exchange. Indeed, if the attainment of the highest possible 
real national income were the only object of economic 
policy in this age, without regard to the regularity of its 
flow or its distribution between rich and poor, or to 
national safety in time of war, then there would be no need 
to modify in the least the pure Free Trade position. Even 
as thing are, it is still true that every reduction in inter- 
national trade is a reduction in the potential standard of 
living ; and if any modifications in the Free Trade position 
are necessary, it is because the modern community has 
acquired economic needs other than maximum wealth. 

To admit the possibility of modifications is not, how- 
ever, to admit that there is any force in many of the 
arguments that are frequently advanced against an increase 
in international trade. It may be as well to pass some of 
these arguments in brief review. 

The first is the argument, frequently put forward by 
Colonel Walter Elliot, that science is removing the 
differences in productive efficiency between the nations. 
An international division of labour may have been an 
advantage when industries were compelled to be specialists. 
But now that every country is well on the way to being 
lable to produce everything, international exchange is 
merely a disturbing influence. This, of course, is sheer 
bunkum. It is true that science is removing some of the 
absolute differences in productivity. Rubber, which could 
formerly be grown only in equatorial lands, can now 
be produced anywhere in the world. But these absolute 
differences were never very important to the basis of 
international trade. It is relative differences that count, 
and they are further from being removed than ever. To 
make a case for international trade, it is not necessary to 
prove that Britain cannot grow wheat or that Argentina 
cannot make textile machinery. It is only necessary to 
establish that Britain cannot grow wheat so cheaply as 
Argentina or that Argentina cannot make machinery so 
cheaply as Britain. So far from removing the basis for 
international trade, modern technology, by emphasising 


_the need for heavy capital investment and for special 


operating skill, is tending to increase it. 

A second very familiar objection is that the primary 
producers of the world are industrialising themselves and 
will no longer be ready to buy British manufactures. This 
is a specious argument and is the more attractive since it 
may possibly be true. If the majority of countries 
deliberately embark upon a policy of complete autarky, 
and are willing to accept the severe reduction in their 
living standards that would be involved, then inter- 
national trade will be an impossibility. But mad though the 
world was in the 1930’s, it was not so mad as that, and 
there are very few cases of attempts at complete self- 
sufficiency. In general, a country that industrialises 
itself enriches itself, and provided it does not pursue a 
hopelessly stringent policy towards imports, it becomes a 
better, not a worse, market for other countries’ goods. 
It is true that it does not become a better market for the 
simple, mass production goods to which a country 
naturally turns first—cheap cotton textiles, for example. 
But if the Indian peasant can earn a larger income by 
making loin-cloths than he previously earned in agri- 
culture, he can spend more, not less, on imports, if only 
the overseas producer will give him what he wants. This 
is the natural result of industrialising, and if too severe 
a protective policy threatens to prevent it, the political 
power of the primary producers in all these countries is 
still great enough to make their governments very respon- 
sive to hints dropped by the world’s largest importer of 
primary products. It cannot be true that a country with 
Britain’s widespread commercial ramifications would be 
injured by anything that enriched the world. 

A third objection to a policy of maximising interna- 
tional trade has some force, but not nearly as much as is 
often attributed to it. This is the argument that the need 
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to be strong in time of war prohibits dependence on 
imports. It is an argument which may be quite valid for 
a country in Germany’s position, but has very little 
validity for Britain. Any restriction of trade in the 
interests of defence is a deliberate decision to impose a 
lower standard of living in peacetime in order to be strong 
in wartime. Any country embarking on such a policy 
would naturally have to ask itself how much peacetime 
wealth it would sacrifice for how much wartime strength. 
In Britain’s case the sacrifices that would have to be made 
to secure any substantial increase in the national safety 
would be very large. This may be demonstrated by the 
fact that all the efforts and all the very large sums of 
money that have been devoted during the war to the 
increase of domestic food production have succeeded in 
raising it only to about half of the present reduced 
standard of consumption, when measured by food con- 
tent. (The higher proportions often quoted are arrived 
at by comparing weights, which is, of course, misleading 
in this context.) And even if self-sufficiency in food could 
be attained, there is the even more difficult problem of 
self-sufficiency in raw materials. Self-sufficiency would 
be an extremely expensive (that is, extremely impoverish- 
ing) way of securing British ability to sustain a war. A 
fraction of the resources devoted to maintaining the 
merchant fleet, the Royal Navy and the ports or to 
storage of imported commodities would attain the same 


result much more easily. For the second time in a genera- ' 


tion, actual experience has revealed that the limit is put 
on British military strength not by imports but by man- 
power. If, as is probably the case, Britain has been able 
to put a higher proportion of her manpower into the war 
sector (armed forces plus munitions industries) than any 
other belligerent, it is because she is not self-sufficient, 
but enjoys the enormous manpower economies of getting 
her food and raw materials by international exchange. 
There is thus no case on defence grounds for any 
restriction of British dependence on imports of the bulk 
items, such as food and the major raw materials. There 
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is, however, a case for ensuring some domestic production 
of certain special items which are particularly important 
in modern warfare—such things as aircraft, internal com- 
bustion engines, machine tools, motor fuel, light metals, 
and many of the branches of the chemical industry. Even 
here, however, it would be foolish to insist on complete 
self-sufficiency. A production large enough to form the 
basis for wartime expansion, and to ensure that there is a 
supply of people in the country with the required “ know 
how,” would be sufficient to meet the reasonable require- 
ments of defence. ; 

Three objections to the policy of expanding interna- 
tional trade have thus been considered and rejected, in 
whole or in part. There are, however, two further argu- 
ments of much greater substance which must now be 
taken up. The first of these is the belief that post-war 
Britain will be unable to pay for her imports. The maxi- 
mum of overseas trade is, indeed, in Britain’s interests— 
so runs the argument—but the basis of her trading has 
been so shattered by the war that it will not be possible 
to get back even to the pre-war volume of trade, let 
alone to increase it. Against her will and against her 
interest, Britain will be compelled to restrict her imports. 

The second of these major objections is that the 
present-day community has other economic objectives as 
well as the maximum aggregation of material income. In 
particular, it desires Full Employment, and is willing to 
sacrifice a certain measure (though a strictly limited 
measure) of wealth to secure it. This requires some pur- 
posive direction of the national economy by the state and 
free international trade, so it is argued, is not compatible 
with the planned evonomy. Foreign trade must not be 
allowed to become a disruptive force in an economy 
which it will be difficult enough, in any event, to keep on 
an even keei. 

These two objections cannot be waved aside. They 
must be taken seriously. Accordingly, the next two 
articles in this series will take them up in turn for further 
examination. 


Political Possibilities 


AN earlier article two weeks ago discussed the broad 
economic needs of India as they have lately been 
underlined by famine conditions and set out in various 
proposals for Indian reconstruction after the war. The 
conclusion was reached that the solution to the economic 
problem must in the first place be a political one. That 
is, the economics of the Indian situation require a strong 
Central Government ; will Indian politics in fact permit 
the establishment of such a Government? 

Since then, both Sir George Schuster, s ing in 
Parliament, and Professor A. v Hill, s ki ong 


have given their support to a 10-year economic plan for 


India, and Lord Wavell himself has emphasised India’s 
economic needs. But the Viceroy has also stated that this 
is no time for fresh attempts to reach a political settle- 
ment. Presumably, his view is based upon two considera- 
tions. The first is that the military position of India as 
the base for an early attack upon Japan is too delicate for 
political risks to be taken; secondly, the likelihood of 
an agreement among the Indian parties, if new negotia- 
tions are opened, may seem to him slight. This is not 
the present opinion of many Indians, who believe that 
the full co-operation of all the Indian people is militarily 
indispensable, and claim that the chances of Indian 
agreement are now high. 

In the past, it has been the. view of the most impartial 
British students of India—of whom the latest is Professor 
Coupland—that, while India, economically, required a 
strong Central Government, politically only a weak Cen- 
tral Government, with authority dispersed, communally 
and regionally, was in fact possible. Insofar as the Cripps 
plan was a plan for partition between Moslems and 
Hindus, it accepted this line of political logic. Now it is 
suggested that this is not so. The Indians who argue for 


economic planning deny that they are being unrealistic 
in their demand for the centralisation of Indian govern- 
ment. They say that, on the contrary, the tide of Indian 
opinion is flowing rapidly towards a much greater degree 
of unity for free India than has hitherto been thought 
practicable—largely because the basic problem before 
free India will be the abolition of Indian poverty. If this 
is true, it is vastly important. It has never been the British 
wish to see India divided and weak, when freed ; this 
has only been the reluctant conclusion from the obser- 
vation of Indian politics. If the situation has really 
changed, the British as well as the Indian approach to 
India’s future can be radically altered. 

Two points are accepted by the increasing number of 
Indians who are more optimistic about the political possi- 
bilities than Lord Wavell or Professor Coupland: first, 
that it is the British intention that India should have 
Dominion status or independence ; and secondly, that the 
Indians will be left free to choose their own constitution. 
But they are not prepared to accept the assumption that 
any radical change in the status or government of India 
must be postponed until the end of the war. What is 
sought by them as by the Congress is a Provisional National 
Government at the centre and popular Ministries in the 
Provinces, for the duration and prosecution of the war, 
which would be regarded as practical proof of a prompt 
and satisfactory settlement after the war—and as “a right- 
ful recognition of the general desire of all the communi- 
ties and interests of India to fight against Fascism and 
aggression.” It was largely upon this issue that the nego- 
tiations with Sir Stafford Cripps in 1942 were permitted, 
on the Indian side, to break down. Now, it is said, not 
only are Indians ready to support the war, but they are 
ready to agree on a much greater degree of Indian unity 
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than has yet been thought practicable. What real evidence 
is there of these various contentions? 


There was much in the conduct of Mr Gandhi in 
1942 and in the violent disturbances which followed his 
imprisonment to justify the assumption that some Indian 
opinion, at any rate in the Congress, was, potentially, 
pro-Axis. But many more than Mr Gandhi’s followers 
now swear that this is quite untrue. In recent months, they 
claim, the desire of the Indian people, and of all the 
Indian parties, to co-operate fully in the war has become 
very evident, even insistent. The cynic might comment 
that this expression of confidence in the cause of the 
United Nations has coincided significantly with a dramatic 
reversal in the fortunes of war, and the assurance of an 
Allied victory—or even, more cynically still, that the 
imprisonment of Mr Gandhi and his lieutenants has 
apparently borne some sound fruit. Nevertheless, the war 
effort of India, in terms of men, munitions and materials, 
is sufficiently large; and has been sufficiently long sus- 
tained to give substance to the claim that, fundamentally, 
India is overwhelmingly on our side. 


But the events of 1942, and the absence then- of either 
agreement or co-operation, remain to be explained. Two 
years ago, the leading political party in India, including 
fervent and sincere anti-Fascists, was willing to trifle 
with a pro-Japanese programme in order to obtain politi- 
cal concessions from Britain. The attitude of the most 
influential of Indian nationalists towards the war was in 
practice mainly determined by considerations of partisan 
politics. The real obstacle was the inability of the various 
Indian political parties to agree either with Britain or 
among themselves about the governing of a free India. 
To this, the political optimists, who are also the economic 
planners, have now a confident reply. To the outside 
observer, it has always seemed that the Moslem. demand 
for independent self-government, and the Congress 
Party’s refusal to see that demand recognised except 
within the framework of a single united Indian Dominion, 
presented an apparently insuperable obstacle. Now it is 
suggested, by members of all the Indian parties, that this 
deadlock can be broken; that the programmes of the 
Moslem League and the Congress Party have in effect 
come much closer together—that the vision of a really 
united free India is now practical politics. Mr Jinnah, 
president of the Moslem League, it is said, is now “ not 
altogether hostile to the incorporation of autonomous 
Moslem Provinces, federally, within a united India ”— 
with new provincial boundaries drawn to incorporate 
Moslem majorities in new and separate areas. In any case, 
the argument says, whatever the views of this or that 
political leader may be, the bulk of opinion, both Moslem 
and Hindu, is in favour of such a solution ; the only 
reason why an agreement on these lines has not been 
made is the fact that the Congress leaders are in prison. 

This communal issue, which is fundamental, affects the 
immediate wartime governance as well as the more lasting 
post-war settlement of India. The Moslem League would 
clearly not enter into any provisional national wartime 
administration which prejudged or prejudiced Moslem 
claims in the later settlement. Here, again, it is said that, 
in fact, the Moslem League and Congress are now suffi- 
ciently in agreement for immediate progress to be possible. 
Mr Jinnah’s conditions for participation in a Provisional 
National Government are “equal representation” with 
the Congress Party, and the recognition of Moslem post- 
war claims ; these, it is actually suggested, are now accept- 
able to both the Congress Party and the Hindu Mahasabha 
—which would represent a remarkable and historic change 
in the outlook for India. 


At first glance, all this seems very encouraging—but at 
the same time very surprising. It is hard, at this distance 
from the ramifications of Indian politics, to see why, if 
this is really the state of opinion, the Cripps Mission, much 
more modest in the degree of agreement sought, broke 
down so utterly—and still more difficult to understand 
why the main Indian parties, said now to be in such close 
accord, have not already worked out an agreement for 
_ themselves. To this there is, apparently, only one answer, 
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namely, the fact that the Congress leaders are in prison. 
But they were not in prison when Sir Stafford Cripps 
presented his offer. Perhaps experience has taught lessons 
in India as elsewhere. But the confident assertion that all 
can be put right in a twinkling by the release of Mr 
Gandhi must inevitably be still regarded sceptically, as it 
has been, for instance, by a number of speakers at this 
week’s meeting of the National Liberal Federation of 
India. True, the new optimistic view was represented in 
the speeches at the conference, but two other points were 
strongly put: first, that the Moslems and minorities are 
no more likely in 1944 than in 1942 to accept the kind 
of central government sought by the Congress party ; 
and, secondly, that progress towards a settlement will not 
be possible until Mr Gandhi clearly pledges his support 
to the war effort. 


In the past, it has been a common experience to find 
Indian nationalists of differing parties agreeing in general | 
principle about political reforms and failing entirely to 
reach agreement in practice when the task of definition has 
come up. It is easy for Moslems and Hindus to agree that 
free India should be “ federal,” with decisive powers for 
central federal organs, and that representation should 
be “fair,” but vastly more difficult to state specifically 
the degree of federation and the qualities of fair repre- 
sentation. It remains an open question whether, when it 
comes to the point, federal safeguards and sectional 
claims can really be reconciled with the strong central 
government which all the advocates of economic plan- 
ning for India rightly say is necessary? 


Nevertheless, if there is a new chance of a wartime 
agreement, on the basis of much more integration between 
Moslem and Hindu than has ever seemed likely, it should 
be taken. It would be worse than disingenuous for us to 
use the past record as an excuse for doing nothing. Lord 
Wavell cannot, indeed must not, take undue risks in the 
present military situation. The onus of proof that progress 
by a genuine national agreement is now possible must rest 
upon the Indians who seemed to prove that it was quite 
impossible two years ago. The door is open. Mr Gandhi 
could come out of gaol to-morrow if he would repudiate 
all anti-war activities, past or future. The British and Indian 
Governments are already bound to consider closely any 
agreed proposals for a settlement. Let them be produced. 

Probably the invitation to advance, the reminder that 
the door is still wide open, should come from the British 
side. Lord Wavell’s great chance is to create a new atmo- 
sphere of trust and confidence. The British people will not 
now go back on the promise to give India independence, 
and there are only two reservations: India’s defence in 
the wider strategic context of the Indian Ocean must be 
provided for ; and the protection and autonomy of minori- 
ties by some sort of communal or geographical federalism 
must be secured. Now it is suggested that the Indians are 
actually ready to march this way, and it is essential that 
the possibility should be put to the test. 


A programme can be sketched by which the test- could 
be made—or the bluff called, if it is a bluff. First, the 
Indianisation of the Viceroy’s Council, nearly complete, 
should be completed. Secondly, an invitation should be 
made to all Indian leaders, including Mr Gandhi and the 
other Congressmen, to take part in talks to make the 
Council more representative, and therefore more capable 
of assuming full responsibility. But the Congress prisoners 
cannot be released without assurances of good behaviour, 
already asked for, or without a plain denunciation of the 
outbreaks of 1942 ; failing such assurances, they should 
be brought to trial as soon as possible. If all that so many 
Indians are saying is true, a new vista of accord and of: 
Indian unity, political as well as economic, might then 
be opened up ; assurances would be given, wartime agree- 
ment reached, popular government set up at the Centre 
and restored in the Provinces; economic planning, the 
nationalists’ new main aim, would become politically pos- 
sible. If not, if all the old frustrations took charge again, no 
new harm need be done ; honour would be satisfied, 
though the prospect for India might be poorer and sadder. 
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NOTES OF 


The lesson of every campaign of the war has 
been that fighting men are made by battle experience, 
however real and thorough their battle training. 
A trek westward of troops and commanders from Africa 
and Italy suggests that, wisely, the core of the grand 
invading forces on the Second Front will be the men and 
methods which set victory on the move in the Mediter- 
ranean. It would have been quite needless, and an undue 
risk, to look farther than General Eisenhower for a Number 
One with ability, in his case proved, to lace together 
nationalities and Services in a single, effective and fluent 
instrument of attack ; and with him will come the key men 
of his many-uniformed team. Air Marshal Tedder, who has 
been picked to be Deputy Supreme Commander, is per- 
haps, in qualities of mind and grasp of modern multi- 
dimensional fighting, the discovery of the war on the British 
side. The practice of combined command and operations, 
worked out first under pressure in the Western Desert, 
developed between Mareth and Salerno into a terrible 
weapon and lately stated with lucidity in speech and writing 
by his coadjutor on land, General Montgomery, stands 
chiefly to Air Marshal Tedder’s credit. General Montgomery, 
who is to command the British land forces, has, for a general, 
one of the highest qualifications: successful leadership. 
The Allied naval commander will be Admiral Ramsay, who 
organised the Allied descents upon North Africa and Sicily, 
as well as the British withdrawal from Dunkirk ; and Air 
Marshal Leigh-Mallory, whose home-based fighters and 
light bombers know every inch of the enemy’s western terri- 
tories, will command in the air. Least fortunate of the team 
which swept through Africa is General Alexander. To him, 
within the Mediterranean Command of General Maitland 
Wilson—whose armies have stood in wait further east, and 
whose scouts and staff officers have linked the Balkan 
patriots with Allied plans—is left the task which rudely 
halted the march out of Africa: the capture of Rome and 
conquest of Italy. 


Ninety Days 


Though the core of the Second Front forces will be 
veterans, the bulk will be unblooded and ready for the test. 
In the largest expedition that has ever left these shores, most 
of the faces will be new and the majority of men American— 
just as the majority on the Mediterranean fronts will still be 
British. Success will depend upon yet another process of 
fusion, not simply between nationalities and Services, but 
between the new methods of the old hands and the possibly 
older methods of the men who have been waiting here or 
have just arrived. In a sense, the chances of outright victory 
when the movement comes have already been set by what 
has been done in the Home Commands and training camps, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and by the extent to which 
this fits the strategical and tactical plans and technique of 
the commanders now nominated, at the eleventh hour, by 
battle experience. There is neither time before the appointed 
day nor room in this small island to make fresh starts in the 
organisation and methods of deployment and fighting. The 
task of moving vast modern armies, on land or over the 
water, is itself fearsome. General Eisenhower and Air 
Marshal Tedder have come to their posts with a desperately 
short time to go before action, and they will stand or fall 
by what the Chiefs of Staff, General Marshall and General 
Brooke, have made ready for them. 


* * * 


Marshal Vatutin’s Victory 
The new Russian offensive from Kiev marks a decisive 


turn in the campaign in the East. The analogy between. 


the Battle of Kiev and the earlier Battles of Kharkov and 
Kursk is striking. In all these cases, the German Command 
set out to rob the Russians of vital springboards for planned 
offensives. Towards the end of last winter’s campaign the 
plan succeeded ; Kharkov, the last prize which had fallen 
to the Russians, was wrested from them. In the Battle of 
Kursk, at the beginning of this summer’s offensive, the 
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German plan failed ; and the Russians were able immedi- 
ately to strike with success at Orel. For some time Manstein’s 
bid for Kiev this winter was a very powerful threat to 
the Russians. Had the Russians been thrown behind the 
Dnieper here it would have taken much time and much 
costly effort to restore the bridgehead and to advance from 
it. Fortunately, the German advance, for all its power and 
fury, was much too slow to upset the Russian array. Marshal 
Vatutin took the shock admirably. His forces retreated 
only half way to Kiev. Behind their screen, men and equip- 
ment were massed for the counter-thrust. Fhe feat is 
remarkable for several reasons. The Kiev bridgehead was 
relatively narrow, It afforded little elbow room. Weather on 
the Dnieper at this season is as adverse as possible. The 
surprise effect of Vatutin’s sweep forward was therefore 
tremendous. It is reflected in the contrast between the 
respective rates of the two advances. Mat -*~*in’s tempo was 
two miles a day at its best. Vatutin’s maximum was eight 
miles a day in the course of the first three days. After a 
week’s fighting he has recovered three-quarters of the 
ground lost during the previous six weeks. It may be that 
it is still premature to speak of the Russian winter offensive 
here. But this, at least, is certain: the threat to Kiev has been 
removed. The advantages of surprise have been reaped by 
the Russians mainly because of the highly original planning 
of the directions of the thrust. The centre of gravity was first 
switched from the west to the south-west, from Zhitomir 
to Berdichev, a communication centre of utmost importance 
to all the German armies in the Ukraine, and then to 
Korosten in the north of the Kiev bulge. Simultaneously 
with their success in the Ukraine, the Russians have gained 
new ground on the Baltic sector. Here the main fighting 
has switched from Nevel to Vitebsk and the Smolensk- 
Orsha road Vitebsk is now almost encircled. 
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The scene changes 


LITTLE more than a hundred years ago Britain 
was an agricultural island. Its resources were 
undeveloped, its roads often incredibly bad; power- 
operated machinery was almost unknown. Then 
James Watt invented the steam engine. . . and by 
the middle of the nineteenth century the tide oi 
industrial development was in full flood. In almost 
the span of a lifetime, Britain became the centre 
of the world’s trade and in this vast change the 
Westminster Bank (founded in 1836) played its 
part, providing—as it does today—a complete 
banking service for industry and the individual. 
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Poland in Suspense 


On Christmas Eve Herr Frank, the German Governor 
of Poland, appealed to the Poles for their co-operation in 
the fight against Bolshevism, He recalled the Polish-Soviet 
war of 1920 and tried to convince his audience that, in 1944, 
the Poles will be confronted with the same task. Other over- 
tures have been made in the last few months, not on the 
whole munificent: an increase in rations and a slight relaxa- 
tion of economic and political repression is all that the 
Germans have so far offered. It is, however, difficult to judge 
from far off how such meagre sops can affect the mood of a 
population which is nearly exhausted by years of starvation 
and unparalleled terror. The complete obscurity in which the 
future of Polish-Soviet relations is still wrapped leaves much 
room for doubt and suspicion. Frank’s appeals will certainly 
not meet with any wide response, perhaps none at all, posi- 
tively. But they may play their part in creating a mood of 
apathetic neutrality among the Poles just when their own 
unhappy country becomes a battlefield again. Neither the 
Soviet nor the Polish Government has so far done anything 
to forestall this danger. The Poles have been given no real 
assurance that they will be treated like Allies by the 
advancing Soviet armies, or that this time they will be spared 
what they experienced in Eastern Poland in 1939 and 1940. 
The Polish Government, on the other hand, has not clearly 
instructed the Polish underground to assist the Soviet armies 
when they enter Poland. Neutrality will prove untenable ; 
the nonsensical suggestion made in some Polish quarters that 
the cadres of the Polish underground should be moved to 
Hungary before the entry of the Russian armies into Poland 
would plainly spell political suicide. All the recent diplomatic 
comings and goings have not even resulted in the resumption 
of Polish-Soviet relations. Every day of delay now may tell 
ay on the position inside Poland In the very near 
uture, ! 


* * * 


Conditions in Southern Italy 


The outbreak of typhus in Naples and the declaring of 
the town out of bounds for the Allied armies have focused 
attention on the appalling misery of South Italy. Eye- 


witnesses have returned bringing terrible accounts of the 
complete disintegration of social life which has followed on 
the starvation conditions in the towns and even villages. The 
result has been considerable criticism of the working of 
Amgot and a tendency to lay the blame for desperate con- 
ditions on administrative failure. This is grossly exaggerated 
and very unfair. The two basic causes of Italy’s present 
condition lie entirely outside the control of Amgot. One is 
the failure of the Sicilian and Italian harvests ; this year, the 
yield is not expected to be quite as much as two-thirds of 
the normal harvest. Usually, the Italians barely support them- 
selves without outside supplies. War or no war, this year’s 
harvest would have spelt shortage and even starvation in 
parts of Italy. But to this basic factor has been added the 
Germans’ work of demolition. As they have withdrawn they 
have systematically destroyed stocks of grain, stores of all 
sorts, water supplies and public utilities. Eye-witness 
accounts speak of the phenomenal thoroughness of the work 
of destruction. If to this again is added the transport diffi- 
culties inherent in war, and German bombings and sinkings 
of Allied ships, it becomes clear that the most perfect adminis- 
tration could hardly have prevented starvation. Nevertheless, 
some administrative’ errors do seem to have aggravated a 
desperate situation. Between military commanders, Amgot, 
the Italian Control Commission, the Italian local authorities, 
the Badoglio Government and the Allied Advisory Council 
spreads a web of confused authority in which many necessary 


decisions have doubtless been enmeshed. Yet here again there. 


has been a good deal of -unfairness in the criticism. Those 
who have been loudest in their condemnation of Amgot’s 
inefficiency have also been most bitter in their criticism of its 
toleration of “Fascism.” There is a real confusion here. 
Amgot never had and never could have the necessary per- 
sonnel to take over the entire administration of civilian life 
behind the lines. It was compelled from the first to use local 
officials who inevitably included some fascists. 


* x * 


Jugoslavia: The Old Problem 


The split between Marshal Tito and the Cairo Govern- 
ment has been, if possible, widened by a week of mutual 
abuse. _The Cairo reaction to the setting-up of the Tito 
Committee—an immediate denunciation of Tito and his 
men as outlaws and traitors—began the evil. Tito was 
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obviously constrained to deny the legality of a government 
which, if it returned, would be liable to condemn his 
followers by court-martial. Now his “ exiling” of the King 
has aroused another storm of abuse from Cairo. It is to be 
hoped that behind the facade of mud-slinging, Allied 
diplomacy is at work to prevent an irremediable cleavage. 
It is easy to paint the Jugoslav crisis in terms of black and 
white and Right and Left. But the situation is far more 
complex, and the deepest issue of all is probably the question 
whether a Jugoslav state in its pre-war form will be possible 
after the war. Jugoslavia’s twenty years of existence between 
the wars were dogged with the unsettled racial problem, 
between Croats, Slovenes and Serbs. The Tito-Cairo split 
is in essence the same problem. Tito’s writ runs in Slovenia, 
Croatia and parts of Bosnia. In Serbia—on which the full 
weight of German fury fell—there is far less organised 
resistance, but what there is Mihailovitch controls. It is true 
that a large number of Serbs are fighting among Tito’s 
partisans—some estimates put his Serbs at over 40 per cent 
of his troops; but presumably they are those who have 
tired of Mihailovitch’s waiting tactics. They do not operate 
in Serbia. The fears aroused in Croats and Slovenes by the 
pan-Serb tendencies of the Cairo Government have been 
well publicised. Less recognised are the fears of Serbs that 
Tito’s movement may mean the weakening or even the 
partition of Serbia. The only solution which gives any hope 
of preserving Jugoslav unity and giving the state a chance 
after the war to develop unhindered by racial strife would 
be the reconciliation of King Peter with Tito. It may be 
too late, but it is the simplest sense for the Allies to do all 
within their power to bring it about. 


* * * 


The Falange Dissolved — 


At the recent conference of regional leaders in Spain 
three decisions were taken which call for comment. The 
first was the granting of an amnesty ; the second, the per- 
mission given for freer comment in the press ; the third, the 
dissolution of the Falange Militia. At their face value, they 
represent a “ liberalising ” of the regime, which the Spanish 
Government no doubt hopes will be well received in London 
and Washington. But they cannot be taken at their face 
value. The invitation to free comment has since disappeared 
without trace. The full text of the amnesty suggests 
that it is only for those who have been in prison for more 
than five years. It follgws that it can only cover a very small 
fraction of prisoners. Five years ago the majority of Republi- 
cans, when captured, were shot. It is only since the end of 
the Civil War that the mass incarceration of political prisoners 
began. It is impossible for Franco to grant an amnesty to 
the vast numbers still in prison. It would mean the collapse 
of his regime—as did the release of prisoners by Gil Robles 
in 1936. Some 2,000,000 souls, with hatred ingrained in them 
and in their families, cannot possibly be passed back into 
ordinary political circulation. The Franco regime never suc- 
ceeded in reconciling them. It cannot now release them. 


x 


The dissolution of the Falange, however, is bitterly in 
earnest. It is the culmination of the deep feud between the 
groups on the Right which from the moment of insurrection 
in 1936—and before—split Franco’s backers into rival and 
deeply hostile groups. Among his supporters were the Car- 
lists, the Army, the Church on the one hand, and the Falange 
on the other. The former group were Conservative as only 
Spaniards can be—anti-modern, anti-industrial, anti-mass 
civilisation, seeking to live a medieval life behind the barrier 
of the Pyrenees. The Falange was the party of the young 
disgruntled intelligentsia. It looked for its model to Fascism 
in Italy and Nazism in Germany. It was aggressive and 
modernising, and aimed at becoming a mass movement in 
severeign control of the state. Between the Falange and the 
traditionalist Franco the gulf was always great. But the 
Falangists had to be tolerated because they were the means 
of securing German and Italian support. And when the war 
was won, there was just a chance that their mass appeal might 
win some popular support for the new regime. But they have 
failed to deliver the goods. Since Franco’s victory, the Spanish 
people have suffered four sullen years of imprisonment, 
unemployment, starvation and disease. The chief economic 
problems—above all, the land question—are still unsolved. 
Internal failure and the eclipse of the Axis made the dis- 
solution of the Falange inevitable. It was simply a question 
of time. Yet its dissolution solves no problems for Franco. 
His chief preoccupation must be the basic unpopularity of 
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his regime. The Army, the Church, the landed interests 
represent a tiny fraction of Spain. Now the Falange, the 
young intellectuals with their gangster fringe, have been 
thrust into angry opposition. It is the tragic paradox of 
Franco’s position that each time he seeks to strengthen his 
control over the regime, he is obliged to strike down one of 
its props. The outlook for its continuance is bleak, the 
prospects of the Spanish people even bleaker. 


* * * 


The Nursing Profession 


The Government’s White Paper on the health services 
is due to appear at any time now, and the probiem of 
how to obtain an adequate supply of nurses, on which the 
success of any national health service must largely depend, 
will again become prominent. The war period has already 
seen the adoption of a higher and national scale of salaries, 
which should make nursing an attractive profession 
financially. It has also seen a survey of the existing nursing 
manpower of the nation by means of registration; the 
regulation of the status of the “assistant nurse” by: the 
Nurses Act of 1943; and, finally, an attempt to solve the 
problem of domestic work in hospitals—the nurses’ bugbear 
—through the regulation of wages and conditions of work 
for domestic workers. Against this background a campaign 
for recruitment to the nursing profession has been carried 
out in recent months, and has achieved a certain measure 
of success. But so far nothing has been done to reorganise 
the early stages of a nurse’s career, except financially, and 
to remove the chief obstacle to possible nursing recruits, 
which is generally known as “the gap *—the gap between 
the school-leaving age and the earliest age—18—at which 
most hospitals will accept student nurses. The Nursing 
Reconstruction Committee, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Horder, has now produced a report dealing with these 
two aspects. Its first section, on education and training, 
emphasises that the student nurse is a student and not a 
source of cheap labour for the hospital—as she is so often 
regarded by many hospitals which have had themselves 
recognised as training-schools solely for this purpose. In 
accordance with this principle, the Committee recommends 
that the state should implement the recommendation of the 
Athlone Committee that state grants should be made to all 
recognised training hospitals in respect of the national 
work done in the training of nurses. It also makes the more 
revolutionary recommendation that student nurses should 
be required to pay a fee for their training, though it em- 
phasises that no good potential nurse should be debarred 
from payment by lack of means, which should be made 
good by liberal maintenance grants and scholarships. There 
is much to be said in favour of this proposal, especially 
from a long-term point of view. It would strengthen the 
probationer’s position as pre-eminently that of a student 
and not as a performer of menial tasks, which would 
raise the status of nursing as a profession and help to 
attract a better type of recruit. On the other hand, so much 
emphasis has been laid on the fact that a nurse is paid 
during her training that a sudden reversal of the principle 
might prejudice the recruiting campaign just when nurses 
are badly needed. It is, therefore, a recommendation that 
may have to wait some years, until nursing is well established 
as an attractive profession in the eyes of the public, able 


to hold its own in competition with other careers and 
opportunities. 


x x * 
Finding Recruits 


The Nursing Reconstruction Committee nevertheless 
recognises that a considerable amount of a nurse’s training 
should be practical and that she should not be “a mere 
peripatetic observer, with no share in the life of the hospi- 
tal... .” But it does not agree with the view that a nurse is 
primarily a skilled craftsman, who should not be concerned 
with theory or with the whys and wherefores of treatment. 
It considers that a good educational background is a first 
qualification for a recruit, and that her training should be a 
combination of theory and practice in the wards, as at present, 
but that the theoretical part should not be carried out, as it 
so often is at present, in off-duty time. It recommends, there- 
fore, the adoption of the block system. Under this system, 
student nurses are relieved entirely of their hospital and 
nursing duties for varying periods during their training, 
during which they receive the greater part of their theoretical 
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instruction. From the point of view of hospitals, the block 
system is uneconomical, and again the Committee urges that 
the state should be prepared to make grants to meet the 
financial burden involved. 


There can be no real reform in nursing education tll each 
school of nursing has an income independent of the hospital 
to which it is attached. 


But the organisation of the training of a nurse will be largely 


useless, unless a better type of recruit can be obtained. A: 
present, there is a survival rate of only about 52 per cent, i 
the numbers successfully passing their final examinations are 
compared with the original numbers of recruits. Yet it wili 
still not be possible to obtain all the recruits needed from the 
annual output of 40,000 girls from the secondary schools, 
though this output should eventually be considerably in- 
creased by the new reforms in secondary education. And, in 
spite of the raising of the school-leaving age to 15, “the gap ” 
will still be there to prevent the intelligent elementary school- 
girl, who has to start earning money as soon as she leaves 
school, from taking up nursing as a career. It is here that the 
Board of Education’s proposals for the provision of part-time 
education on technical and vocational lines for those aged 
15 to 18 will be a step forward. But neither this nor the 
Committee’s proposals for practical work in children’s nur- 
series and, later, in health and rehabilitation centres, will 
entirely meet the problem until there are adequate main- 
tenance grants so that a girl of 15 to 18 need not earn money 
while she is taking a vocational course. There is, finally, still 
an obstacle to be overcome in the form of the instinctive 
prejudice against nursing as a career. The Athlone proposals, 
the Rushcliffe proposals, and now the Horder proposals 
should go a long way towards breaking down this prejudice. 
But the difficulty is that, apart from the financial recom- 
mendations, they are dependent on a far larger supply of 
trained nurses—and ancillary staff—than at present exists. 
Consequently, the vicious circle—that there can be no major 
reforms in nursing until there are enough nurses, but that 
there will not be enough nurses until the major reforms are 
carried out—still exists. It can, however, gradually be broken 
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if every opportunity for making a reform is seized, and 
especially if teachers and schoolgirls alike are brought to 
regard nursing as a useful, well-paid and interesting career, 
and not merely as a means of inculcating selflessness and 
self-sacrifice or as a step towards the higher life. 


* « x 


Local Men 


The Education Bill is only the first definite instalment 
of the heavy weight, financial and administrative, which 
many imminent and essential social reforms must throw 
on local authorities. The local authorities are not reluctant, 
but they are afraid. They welcome reforms in schooling, 
health, land planning and the rest; indeed, they clamour 
for them clear cut and decided. But they are deeply in 
the dark about how they will be able to do their work 
or pay their way. Very rightly, the Education Bill states 
an appointed day and suggests a timetable, though with 
some “get out” clauses, But for the local authorities it is, 
to begin with, a question of manpower. Have they the 
staffs to prepare and apply even the first educational 
reforms in their areas before April rst, 1945? Some are 
already at wits end to find officials to list voters under the 
new electoral reforms, to draw up housing programmes, 
to make town or country plans, to revise health and nursing 
arrangements and to do wartime duties, including ARP and 
fire-watching. As more definite decisions and instructions 
on all these and other matters come gradually down from 
Parliament and Whitehall, these difficulties must multiply. 
The local authorities are caught at present between the 
devil and the blue sea. On the one hand they have little 
inkling of what or when the Government is likely to decide 
on policy, finance and administration over almost all the 
field of reform. On the other, they are hard put to do even 
the duties they know for certain. Earlier in the war there 
may have been a case for reducing local staffs to skeletons 
while the staffs of wartime Ministries swelled prodigiously. 
But 10w, in the final phase of the war, there is just as much 
need for competent men and women in sufficient numbers 
at centres of local administration as there will also be in 
the planning and preparing sections of Government depart- 
ments. Unless local government work—never, except very 
narrowly, a reserved occupation—is now given a high claim 
on essential manpower, local government may well break 
down under the weight of work done and orders issued 
at a higher level. 


Local Money 


Not even the recruitment of sufficient staffs, which need 
not in sum be very numerous, would relieve local authorities 
of their present anxieties, They have always in front of them, 
kept there by their councils as well as their consciences, the 
incalculable rate burden that will be accumulated as recon- 
struction proceeds, It is easy for an economist to show that, 
in real terms, reconstruction and social reform can be afforded 


by the nation. But, with the present distribution of money 


costs between rates and taxes, and the inequitable and in- 
efficient character of the rating system, it is equally easy for 
ratepayers to prove that, whatever the nation as a whole may 
be able to afford, no individual local authority can stand more 
than a limited increase in the present level of rates. The 
result of this is that almost every social reform—since prac- 
tically all must be administered locally, in part at least—is 
discussed on the basis not of its merits but of its effect on 
local rates. Up and down the country, local officials are faced 
with the vigilance of so-called Ratepayers’ Associations, 
bodies with no policy except to keep rates down—and 
obviously misnamed, since the only legitimate representatives 
of ratepayers as a whole are the elected councils. The only 
solution is a radical redistribution of financial burdens 
between central and local funds. 


* * 


Leeway for Colonel Liewellin 


Few Ministers have ever moved into such seemingly 
smooth and sunny waters as Colonel Llewellin when he 
took over the Ministry of Food from Lord Woolton, 
favourite of all who eat and most who cater. This is a 
remarkable tribute to rationing and to the Ministry’s 
experts, for almost all foods have been short, and many 
merely legendary, for a very long time. Even 60, there is 
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work here for a new broom. There is the large task 
of preparing public opinion and adapting the system of 
rationing and supply for continued shortage when the war 
is over and appetites are newly whetted—with the great 
added claim ot starving Europe to be met from world 
food stocks. More immediately, wartime rationing, pace 
Lord Woolton, could still be bettered. Basic rations are 
probably arranged as well as may be. Special rations are 
still not satisfactory. A cold and sickly winter has already 
shown that old and ailing people need extra supplies of 
certain foods at least as much as mothers and children. 
And some outstanding production problems show that the 
provision of extra food for reaily heavy workers is still 
insufficient. The method of distribution is by canteens which 
cover very many people whose work is not heavy at all 
and exclude many of those who most need extra food. The 
prime example is, and always has been, coalmining. It is 
fantastic that, throughout the coal crisis, with every effort 
turned, in theory, to maintaining and increasing output per 
man, differential rations of meat, bacon and fats are still 
refused to pitmen. 


* 


Miners’ Wages 


The miners still stand firm on their demands—for more 
Government control over wartime production and, most of 
all recently, for more wages. Draft by ballot is necessary 
because the labour supply of the coal industry cannot be 
kept up by voluntary recruitment. In the case of tin and 
iron ore mines, the Ministry of Supply ended the manpower 
crisis quickly by enforcing higher wages. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the flat rate increase sought by the miners 
would solve the problem either of recruitment or production 
in coalmining. The conditions and atmosphere of the in- 
dustry are adverse and hostile. Even so, it is not too late for 
the unions, owners and Government to ask whether, for out- 
put’s sake, pay should not be still more closely ‘related to 
effort ; at present, even the replacement of the district bonus 
for target production by a pit bonus is held up. There may 
even be something to learn from the Soviet wages system. 
Traditionally, the response of coalminers to increased wages 
is “heterodox”; above a certain level of earnings they 
are satisfied not to earn more by harder work. Increased 
wages should therefore not be granted as a flat rate. First, 
the ratio between day wages (for “non-produc- 
tive ” jobs) and hewing pay should be weighted much more 
in favour of the latter, which is more dangerous, 
less attractive and more productive. Secondly, accord- 
ing to the Soviet example, and contrary to the 
miners’ Own proposals, minimum wages should be left 
unchanged. Increases in time wages should be in the form 
of a combined attendance and productivity bonus, to form 
a substantial part of the total pay-packet. Thirdly, 
increases in piece wages should be heavily weighted in 
favour of output above a certain minimum. Both time and 
piece wages should be made dependent on minimum attend- 
ance and minimum output. Should these fall below it, in the 
Soviet system, cumulative deductions are introduced. Thus 
the average wage of a miner would rise and fall substan- 
tially with output. These measures, while safeguarding the 
interests of the workers, might restore the incentives 
which have been destroyed by wartime policies and condi- 
tions. Whether British miners would for a moment con- 
sider taking the increase they seek in this way is another 
matter ; but it is a tragedy that the close relation of pay and 
work, above a standard, has not been better studied by any 
of those responsible for producing Britain’s coal. 


* x * 


Select Committee 


The Commons’ Select Committee on National Expen- 
diture, appointed to examine how the huge war outlays 
are spent, has devoted the first report of its 1943-44 session 
to the explanation of a number of changes in its own 
organisation and procedure. Hitherto the Committee, with 
Sir John Wardlaw-Milne as chairman, has worked through 
a number of sub-committees which carried out the actual 
work of investigating expenditure on the various war 
activities. Because the nature of the subjects calling for 
inquiry are continuously changing, the Committee decided 
to appoint a co-ordinating sub-committee to select subjects 
for investigations, to allocate them to the most appropriate 
of six investigating sub-committees, and to direct their 
work, Hitherto, each of the investigating sub-committees has 
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had one particular field of activity, but by the new and 
more flexible arrangement this functional delimitation of 
activities has been removed. The co-ordinating sub- 
committee consists of. Sir John Wardlaw-Milne as chair- 
man, the chairmen of the six investigating sub-committees 
—Sir Ralph Glyn, Sir Arnold Gridley, Sir George Schuster, 
Mr Silkin, Sir Herbert Williams and Mr Woodburn—and 
three other members, Mr Ammon, Sir Adam Maitland and 
Mr Graham White. Like Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, Sir 
Adam Maitland has been nominated a member of alj sub- 
committees. The Select Committee, which must not be 
confused with the Committee of Public Accounts, has done 
much valuable work in drawing attention to waste and 
other defects, especially in munition production. Altogether, 
it has published some 80 reports and, as its 79th report 
showed, ‘has continued to carry out a large number of 
special investigations during its session in 1942-43. Although 
the Committee of Public Accounts has long been a careful 
watchdog over wasteful expenditure, feared and respected by 
Government departments, it is concerned with the exam- 
ination ‘of the expenditure in preceding financial years. 
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The Select Committee, which has the power to undertake 
ad hoc investigations, does not duplicate, but supplements 
the work of the senior and more official committee. 


x * * 


Shorter Notes 


The influenza epidemic is apparently on the decline. The 
number of deaths in the 126 great towns of England and 
Wales was 1,109 in the week ended December 18th. This was 
a decrease of 39 on the previous week, which was itself seven 
below the peak reached in the 1937 epidemic. 


* 


During November, no detention orders were made under 
Regulation 18B. Fifty-six persons were released, including 
20 persons of Italian origin, and on November 3oth the total 
number of persons detained under the Regulation was 299. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Congress and the President 


The summaries which conventionally follow the 
adjournment of Congress have seldom been more critical. 
With few exceptions, the press has censured Congress for 
its subservience to pressure groups and its “ gross callous- 
ness to the public welfare.” Most commentators are too 
cautious to echo Walter Lippmann’s conclusion that the 
“past six days have shown conclusively that President 
Roosevelt’s leadership is indispensable,” but there is general 
anticipation of a vigorous Presidential counter-offensive. 
Reference by the President to the soldier’s vote issue 
suggests that he will not acquiesce without a struggle in the 
disfranchisement of Servicemen, and it is predicted that 
he may veto a whole flock of Bills embodying the revolt of 
Congress against the anti-inflation programme, perhaps 
even including the Tax Bill. There is a pious hope that 
Congress may return chastened from its contact with the 
grass roots. Last summer’s recess produced a startling 
Congressional change of heart on foreign policy, and it is 
thought that public opinion may work the same conversion 
on domestic issues. This appears a shade optimistic. Going 
back to their constituencies, Congressmen are in many 
cases returning to the fount of those pressure groups which 
they are castigated for yielding to. A farm Senator, after 
renewed contacts with his constituents, may well return to 
Washington more certain than ever of their support on 
farm prices and the subsidy issue. The session that is just 
past has undoubtedly provided the President with a magni- 
ficent opportunity of carrying his case to the country as 
the representative of the national, as opposed to sectional, 
interests. But on domestic concerns, in which they have 
an immediate interest, the voters themselves may prove 
less susceptible of persuasion than on grand issues of 
foreign policy, and in an election year Congress may feel 
that it can afford to turn a deaf ear to White House 
strictures. 


* * * 


Ending the Strikes 


‘Strikes in the steel and railway industries which would 
have done untold damage to the war effort have been nar- 
rowly averted by a combination of conciliation and force. 
Although President Roosevelt secured the consent of seven- 
teen of the railroad unions to his arbitration, the recalci- 
trance of three operating unions made it necessary to order 
the Army to prepare to take over the railways. This was 
sufficient to persuade all the unions to call off the strike. 
Meanwhile President Roosevelt has announced his decision 
on wage increases for the two conciliatory operating unions. 
They are to have a 5 cents an hour increase to cover overtime 
pay, in addition to an earlier increase of 4 cents an hour, 
making a total of 9 cents an hour, and they have gained the 


right to an annual week’s holiday with pay. The non-operating 
unions have secured the agreement of the railway manage- 
ments to overtime beyond 40, rather than 48, hours weekly. 
As for steel, the War Labour Board has been persuaded by 
the President to reverse its stand on making any pay in- 
crease retroactive, and the steel workers have returned to 
their jobs at the behest of President Murray, who can now 
boast that he obtairiéd for them the same concessions that 
John L. Lewis secured for the coalminers. It was of the first 
importance that both these strikes should be averted, for 
either could have had a disastrous effect upon the American, 
and indeed the whole United Nations’ war effort. Only 
second to this consideration is the effect which the President’s 
solutions will have upon the stabilisation programmes. The 
seizure of the railways, and references to the applicability of 
the anti-strike law cannot conceal the fact that concessions 
were wrested from the Government under pressure and that 
Mr Roosevelt was unable to give unqualified suppost to earlier 
decisions of his own agencies, the War Labour Board and 
the Stabilisation Office. It is unfortunate that, if the conces- 
sions were inevitable, and the failure to pay overtime to rail- 
waymen did indeed constitute such an obvious injustice, a 
more conciliatory attitude was not adopted earlier. The unions 
can hardly avoid feeling that their just grievances were only 
remedied at the pistol-point, and there has been considerable 
exacerbation of public feeling, which at first was less critical 
of the railwaymen than it had been of the miners. This 
renewed demonstration of Mr Roosevelt’s indispensability as 
a negotiator, and the failure of the appropriate agencies to 
reach a solution under law, is the cause of some dissatisfac- 
tion, particularly in anti-Administration circles. 


* * * 
End of the New Deal? 

A recent visitor to the White House has reported that the 
President would like to see the name “The New Deal” 
abandoned in favour of some such phrase as “ Win the War 
and Peace,” and President Roosevelt has drawn a sharp 
contrast between the doctor needed to cure the nation’s 
peacetime ills and the surgeon called in to mend the 
broken bones of war. There are disillusioned liberals who 
consider this only a belated recognition of the fact that the 
President has long since thrown his social programme 
overboard in order to win the war. In some respects this 
appears to be true, though not in all. But it is unikely that 
after the war the nation will embark on a career of per- 
petual good health. The New Deal is dormant, not dead. 
The best testimony to the impression the New Deal has 
made on American political thinking is the violence of the 
attacks still made, not only on its author, but on those 
Republicans who sympathise with his social aims. Nobody 
bothers to kick a dead donkey or a dead Deal. Thinking 
Republicans, as well as Democrats, know that it will need 
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only a post-war slump to revive the demand of the under- 
dog for a return to the progressive policies of the thirties. 
Much, of course, will depend upon which party is in 
power when the threat of post-war depression materialises, 
as it inevitably will. There will be a natural tendency to 
blame those who are in power in the next bout of hard times, 
and if this proves to be Mr Roosevelt, or a Democrat of 
his choosing, then the New Deal, as such, may never be 
resurrected under its own name, although the Republicans 
would probably have to invent something like it. But if it is 
a Republican ‘regime that is caught in the blizzard, there 
would be an overwhelming demand for a return to Roosevelt 
methods. Like Mr Lloyd George in the last war, the Presi- 
dent has been forced to abandon social reform for a policy 
of winning the war and peace. Both leaders made many 
concessions to the Right. Like Mr Lloyd George, Mr 
Roosevelt is bewailed as the lost leader. But Mr Roosevelt, 
unlike Mr Lloyd George, is not the prisoner of the Con- 
servatives and has not broken his party. So long as he lives 
he will exercise an unchallenged supremacy in the Demo- 
cratic Party, and when the war is over he will be free, if 
he chooses, to forge it anew as an instrument of social 
reform. Nothing in his Fabian strategy during the war 
makes that impossible. The least that can be said is that 
the new view of governmental responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities embodied in the early legislation of the Roosevelt 
Administration has become a permanent part of American 
political thinking. It can never be wholly erased ; it may 
be revived sooner than the Old Guard—of both parties— 
likes to believe. 


Republican Futures 


At a time when the Republicans are jubilantly counting 
the unhatched chickens of 1944, a new study of “ American 
Political Parties” recently published in the United States 
by Dr Wilfred E. Binkley, urges caution on the revellers. 
Dr Binkley raises the question whether one more Republican 
victory may not be the party’s last, the rally of the patient 
before the end. The argument, which at first sight looks 
preposterous, in view of the Republican cast of the political 
scene for eighty years past, and Republican gains in the 
last elections, is based on a close analysis of recent returns. 
Democratic victories in the wards have been notably corre- 
lated with average rents paid, and therefore with income. 
There are no signs as yet that the Republicans, once con- 
spicuously a labour party, have been able —or indeed have 
seriously tried—to win back the lower-income groups, The 
facts of the birth-rate handicap the Republicans in a country 
where party loyalty looms large. As Dr Binkley points out, 
there are more Republican than Democratic families in the 
United States, but the latter are bigger. 


The older stocks inhabiting the poorer soils of the back 
country and traditionally inclined to Democracy... are 
scarcely less prolific than the newer stocks of the great cities. 
The New England Irish long ago overwhelmed the native 
Yankees by big families rather than by continuous immigration. 
“Out of Ritzy Humboldt, Park they get two voters to a 
family,” said a Polish ward politician of Buffalo. “I get six 
out of my house. I got neighbours who gave me eight.” 


It is Dr Binkley’s contention that the Republicans have 
lost their own most prolific ethnic group, the negroes, 
whose loyalty was too long taken for granted. The results 
of the recent Kentucky election make this less than certain, 
but a striking statement by the editor of one of the largest 
Negro papers in Pennsylvania in 1932 may yet hold good. 
Supporting Mr Roosevelt, he said: 


My friends, go turn Lincoln’s picture to the wall. That debt 
has been paid in full. 


The comparative weakness of the Republicans with young 
voters is another straw in the wind. Dr Binkley argues, 
further, that the Republicans have failed to build up a 
combination of group interests as a substitute for the 
carlier geographical basis of politics, and that in recent years 
their leadership has been of a kind suitable to a static and 
‘rosperous society, rather than the dynamic reality. They 
have, consequently, become purely a party of opposition. 
It is the book’s thesis that, if the Republicans wish to 
survive, they must outbid the Democrats for lower and 
middle-class support. This is the line Mr Willkie has 
espoused with his call for a New Deal within the party. 
Under the influence of war prosperity and war irritations 
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the Old Guard may be able to flout his advice. The post- 
war period may drive the moral home. ; 


x * * 


Planning for Jobs 


A businessmen’s organisation to save the system of 
free enterprise by good works is now in full swing. The 
Committee for Economic Development, with a membership 
including some of the greatest names in American big 
business, is making an ambitious effort to forestall Govern- 
ment action on unemployment by proving that Business, un- 
aided, can provide the jobs. The lesson of the thirties has 
not been lost. The cornerstone of CED thinking is the 
fundamental necessity of providing work, and hence a 
high level of productivity, if business is to face and survive 
the life and death test of the post-war period. As one of its 
regional managers has said: 

Unless business provides jobs, we are going to have some 
form of collectivism. We want a completely competitive 
business economy, with no restrictions on competition. 

The Committee has now been in existence for some time, 
and from the elaborate and even glossy publicity it has 
issued, an outline of the methods by which it hopes to 
avoid post-war unemployment and save business from 
government regulation is now beginning to take shape. The 
Committee has established organisations, not only in 
regions corresponding to the twelve Federal Reserve dis- 
tricts, but in each state and hundreds of smaller communi- 
ties. Case studies are being distributed illustrating what is 
being done by individual companies and business groups 
in cities like Peoria (Illinois) and Memphis (Tennessee) 
to estimate the probable demand for work after the war and 
outline ways in which production can be increased to 
provide the jobs necessary to avoid the disillusioning ex- 
perience with doles and bread-lines. Businessmen are urged 
to set their sights high, to keep in mind war-time levels 
of national income rather than the relatively low pre-war 
income. Each community is being urged to look after 
its own, to absorb the total local labour force, enlarged as 
this well may be by the normal increase, the retention of 
some war workers not normally employed, and the re- 
turned Servicemen. There may be some reasonable doubt 
about whether this approach can solve an income-main- 
tenance problem of the magnitude which the United States 
may face, and whether even if successful it will bring about 
the most effective use of the nation’s labour force. There 
are hardened cynics, indeed, who suggest that some of the 
support of the Committee comes from Roosevelt-haters 
who are more impressed by its potentialities as a political 
instrument than by its job-creating powers. But many thou- 
sands of businessmen are sincere in their desire to expand 
production and employment. As the Committee’s Chair- 
man has said, “ When you get a businessman into a tight 
enough corner he reluctantly starts to think his way out.” 
The rapid progress of the Committee is a sign that this 
desirable process has begun, although it is too soon to say 
where it will end. 


Global Suckers 


The spirit of the Five Senators goes marching on. While 
disclaiming any thought of being anti-British, Senator Ralph 
Brewster, of Maine, one of the ablest of the party, in a recent 
article in Collier’s Weekly, brings out, fully orchestrated, the 
grand theme of the tourists that “The British are out- 
manceuvring and out-trading us.” He goes on to say: 

If, on the political and economic war fronts, British interests 
are better looked after than ours, don’t blame the British. 
Blame us for being global suckers. We have practised hard- 
headedness at home. Our Government has practised soft- 
headedness abroad. 

Senator Brewster insists that he is hammering this home 
purely in order to avoid disillusionment with the British after 
the war. But aside from the facts of the case—which might 
be interpreted very differently—the fact remains that this 
reiterated argument in journals of wide circulation that 
Britain is outwitting simple Uncle Sam is making many 
honest Americans exceedingly suspicious of everything 
British. A climate of public opinion is being created which is 
far from propitious to the delicate and difficult post-war 
settlements. It will be hard indeed for American political 
leaders and officials to negotiate any arrangements if the public 
to which they are responsible is firmly convinced that the 
British will get the best of every bargain. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Protection for Minorities 
(By a Correspondent) 


[* is a mere truism that the political dissatisfaction of 
the European minorities provided in the past and may 
again provide in the future, a powerful explosive capable, in 
combination with other factors, of wrecking any peace settle- 
ment. At every stage of his conquest of Europe, Hitler was 
able to use this explosive material to his advantage. He 
exploited the grievances of the German and Slovak minori- 
ties in order to wreck Czechoslovakia in 1938. In 1939, 
the Polish Republic succumbed, not only to the impact of 
Hitler’s panzer divisions, but also to the hostility of its 
own German and Ukrainian minorities. In his campaigns 
in Western Europe, Hitler could not exploit antagonisms of 
the, same order. But when his armies wheeled back to 
the south and south-east of Europe, they could again reap 
a rich harvest sown in old feuds. The Croats and the Bulgar- 
Macedonians were played off against the Serbs, the Hun- 
garians against the Rumanians. After the occupation of 
Eastern Poland in 1941, the Ukrainians, Byelo-Russians 
and Lithuanians were used against the Poles. 

In the first years of this war, a partly organised and 
partly spasmodic vengeance was taken by minorities 
throughout Europe. The crumbling of the states set up at 
Versailles was the signal for revenge. Serbs were slaughtered 
by Croat Ustashis, Poles by Ukrainians and Lithuanians, 
Roumanians by Hungarians, Russians by Roumanians, and 
Jews—themselves a minority—by each and all of them, as 
well as by the Germans. This outbreak of vengeance might 
not have been possible had it not been prepared by the 
oppressive policies of the majorities during the inter-war 
period. In the twenties and in the early thirties, the minori- 
ties everywhere looked for protection to the League of 
Nations. In domestic politics, the leaders of the minorities 
coalesced with the liberal and Left parties of the majorities. 
But the protection which the League of Nations was 
able to give them was very inadequate. Indeed, not in- 
frequently, Great Powers used their influence at Geneva 
to shield oppressing majorities against the protests of their 
victims. Croats and Macedonians found their petitions to 
the League shelved, because French diplomacy was anxious 
to avoid any steps that might hurt its Pan-Serb allies. 
Ukrainain protests against punitive expeditions by the Polish 
police were suppressed, or their consideration was delayed, 
with the support of Japan, seeking in return Polish support 
in the Manchurian dispute. When finally, in 1934, Colonel 
Beck unilaterally denounced the Treaty on Minorities, the 
League was in no position to counter the challenge. 

The tide of nationalism, which after the Great Depres- 
sion swept nearly all the countries in Central, Eastern and 
Southern Europe, powerfully affected the political outlook 
of the minorities. In their ranks, too, extreme and terrorist 
forms of nationalism for a time gained the upper hand. 
The blocs formed between the minorities and the liberal 
and Left parties of the majorities woke up. The ground 
was prepared for more or less open alliances between some 
sections of the resentful minorities and Nazism and Fascism. 


Minorities in Revolt 


But now, in the course of this war, the ephemeral 
nature of that alliance has become obvious. Some of the 
minorities have turned very sharply against the Germans. 
The Croats and the Slovenes form the bulk of General 
Tito’s partisans ;.Pavelitch’s Ustashis are now an isolated 
fraction. The Ukrainian nationalists in Poland, who in 
their fight against both the Russians and the Poles looked 
for help to Berlin, have now entered into the struggle 
against the Germans. The Polish-Ukrainian auxiliary police, 
which was formed and armed by the Germans, has now en 
masse joined the pro-Soviet guerrillas in Eastern Poland. But 
even in the struggle against the Germans the old antagon- 


isms reassert themselves. The Croats still hate the Serbs ; 
and the Ukrainians fight against Poles as well as Germans. 

The dangers with which the present position is fraught 
are only too clear. The victory of the Allies may again 
become the signal for bitter revenge. This time it may 
be the revenge of majorities on the disloyal minorities. 
The mood which prevails among many European peoples 
threatens to create a vicious circle of revenge and counter- 
revenge. The lesson which most continental politicians 
have apparently drawn from their experience in the inter- 
war period is that, in future, the screws on minorities 
must be tightened. On the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Czechoslovakia, Dr Benes frankly stated that a 
rebuilt Czechoslovakia will grant the Slovaks less autonomy 
than before. The evolution of Jugoslav official policy from 
reluctant semi-federalism to undisguised pan-Serbian cen- 
tralisation reflects the same trend. Similarly, many Poles . 
still think of their future relations with the Ukrainians and 
the White Russians in terms of old “ pacifications.” It is 
significant that no representatives of nationalities which 
accounted for nearly one-third of Poland’s pre-war popula- 
tion have been included in the Polish Government or in the 
Polish National Council. 

The problem has, in addition, been gravely complicated 
by recent changes in the economic background. Forced 
transfers of property and downright expropriations have 
been carried out on a very large scale in most occupied and 
in many satellite countries. In very many cases, the bene- 
ficiaries have been not on!y—and not even mainly—Germans. 
Croats took possession of the property of Serbs who 
had been expelled from Croatia. Hungarians enriched 
themselves at the expense of Roumanians in Transylvania. 
While Germans grabbed the estates of Poles, Poles 
inherited the houses and shops. of _— slaughtered 
or deported Jews. “ Aryanisation,” in particular, has radi- 
cally changed the economic structure of Eastern Europe, 
because of the prominent réle which the Jews used to 
play in East European trade. In Poland and in the Baltic 
states, thousands and tens of thousands of Poles and Balts 
have sprung into the economic gaps created by the mas- 
sacre of Jews. Everywhere, new and powerful vested in- 
terests have arisen which will stubbornly oppose or obstruct 
every attempt at restitution. 


Restitution of Property 


Restitution of stolen property will, of course, have to 
be enforced as an elementary recognition of justice. But it 
will hardly be possible to apply the principle of restitution 
without any exceptions. In some instances, the substance 
of the expropriated capital may be destroyed or consumed, 
when its rightful owner reappears to claim it. In other 
cases, restitution of large-scale productive property, such, as, 
say, mines or plant, to impoverished owners without suffi- 
cient capital to work them may entail industrial stagnation 
and unemployment—a danger which induces some Allied 
Governments to plan along the lines of some degree of state 
control or state ownership. As for the former Jewish 
property, few of the owners are likely to survive to put in 
a claim. The extent of restitution itself will also depend on 
the social climate in each of the liberated countries. If the 
war is followed by a strong movement for land reform in 
Eastern and Southern Europe—as it probably will be—it will 
be very difficult to restore semi-feudal estates to their 
former owners no matter whether the land has in the mean- 
time been distributed to peasants of the same nationality or 
of some other one. 

Whatever the social and political conditions, a programme 
for the restitution of property must be agreed upon. Small 
and medium-sized property’ should be unconditionally and 
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immediately restored to the rightful owners. In the case of 
larger properties, where capital is required to secure use 
and employment, different methods may be needed ; but 
property rights should be fully recognised, and compensated 
accordingly. A special demand is that such Jews as may 
survive should be given back their property, subject only to 
the general conditions imposed on the restitution of pro- 
perty to non-Jews. This demand will almost certainly meet 
with strong opposition from those who have, in the mean- 
time, “ inherited ” Jewish houses or shops. The attitude of 
the various exiled Governments is by no means uniform. 
The Czechs, for instance, leave no doubt about their inten- 
tion to do justice to Jews. Polish policy remains undefined ; 
and very influential elements in the Polish Government still 
persist in Colonel Beck’s old search for a colonial territory 
to which the remnants of the Jews from Poland can be 
transferred. 


Collective Security 


These are only some of the minority issues which emerge 
from the fog of war. They will lead to the conclusion 
that the need for some arrangements for the protection 
of the European minorities will be much more pressing this 
time than it was after the last war. The protection of 
minorities under the Versailles settlement was a failure. 
What guarantee is there that new arrangements would work 
better? The “failure” of the old Minority Treaties was, 
however, not so definite or absolute as it is often suggested. 
In spite of the weakness of the League of Nations, the 
mere existence of the Treaties and the opportunity of 
minorities to put their grievances before the Council of 
the League was a fairly substantial brake upon oppres- 
sive policies. The position might have been far worse 
without the formal guarantees established at Versailles. The 
eventual failure of those guarantees was an inevitable by- 
product of the general crumbling of the whole structure 
of the League. Any new protective arrangements for the 
minorities will, therefore, be effective to the same extent 
as the new framework of international security is effective. 

An objection raised in 1919 and later was that Minority 
Treaties are an “intolerable infringement” on the sove- 
reignty of national states. This objection applies, 
however, to the setting up of any international authority, 
economic or political. Finally, there is the objection that 
the small states cannot accept any obligations which are 
not at the same time accepted by the Great Powers. In the 
past, this meant that, whenever a minority lodged a petition 
with the League of Nations, the Serb, the Roumanian or 
the Polish press resorted, say, to “ revelations ” about British 
tule in India. 

The Minority Treaties of 1919 were a British invention. 
Over a number of years they helped to humanise the rela- 
tions between the different ethnical, national and religious 
groups in Europe. They also maintained and strengthened 
the reputation of Britain as the guardian of civil liberties. 
The time has, perhaps, not yet come to elaborate the 
specific forms which the protection of minorities ought to 
take. Such forms are secondary to the general principles 
of the peace settlement ; and they can only be evolved 
from them. But it is certainly not too early to approach 
the problem, and to re-state the right of the European 
. Minorities to international protection. 


Island Outpost 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


THE 716 square miles of Mauritius contain a relatively dense 
population, estimated in 1938 at 415,462 (including a small 
number on the surrounding islands), of whom 268,885 were 
Indians and the remainder Africans, Chinese, Europeans 
and of mixed blood. But these people comprise, according 
to Major Orde Browne in his report on labour conditions 
in the colony, 

a poorly paid, undernourished, sickly population, capable 

only of such a limited output of work that an increase of 

wages offers little promise of improved performance. 
This indictment of British colonial rule, coming from the 
Labour Adviser to the Colonial Office, shows that Mauritius 
is another of those colonial distressed areas of which the 
BritisH public remains in ignorance until they are forced on 
its attention by the outbreak of labour disturbances and 
riots. 

Nor are the basic causes of Mauritian troubles much 
different from those in, say, the West Indies. The island 
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suffers from the usual effects of a single crop economy ; 
sugar represents about 96 per cent of the total exports, and 
the plains are now almost entirely a vast sugar plantation, 
affecting the lives of every person on the island and pro- 
viding employment, directly or indirectly, for the majority. 
In 1940, of 182,041 cultivated acres, 150,845 were under 
sugar cane, and another 20,000 acres were used for aloe 
production, leaving only a very small acreage devoted to 
food production. Moreover, the dominance of sugar extends 
from the economic into the political life of the island. It 
is the sugar interests which discuss the Colony’s affairs in the 
Legislative Council. A high property qualification restricts 
the electorate to about 10,000 in a population approaching 
half a million. There has been no general election for a 
number of years in spite of a popular demand for one ; yet 
it is difficult to see that the people would benefit if an 
election were held, unless some constitutional reform and 
widening of the franchise were carried out first. 


Widespread Unemployment 


The characteristics of sugar production are such that full 
employment can exist only during the harvest period, which 
lasts approximately four months ; at other times, unemploy- 
ment is widespread. Nor does this seasonal variation affect 
only the agricultural worker, for the workers in allied 
industries, especially the transport services, are likewise 
affected. Again, the droughts and cyclones which periodically 
visit the island, often with disastrous results to the sugar 
crop, add a further hazard. Secondary industries scarcely 
exist except in an experimental form, apart from those 
auxiliary to the sugar industry and consequently subject 
to the same fluctuations. Tea, tobacco, the manufacture of 
aloe fibre and of matches provide regular employment 
unaffected by seasonal variations, but their demand for 
labour is too small appreciably to diminish unemployment 
among the workers on the sugar estates. In the towns, before 
the extraordinary demands of the present time upon labour 
resources, there was much unemployment among the artisan 
and clerical classes. The evils of excessive apprenticeship 
had appeared, the employers frequently discharging their 
“ apprentices” after a number of years of very low wages. 
Moreover, the only provision made for the unemployed is 
a system of poor relief. A Social Insurance Committee, 
reporting in 1940, made far-reaching proposals which, how- 
ever, cannot be brought into operation until essential 
Statistical information concerning the life of the colony is 
available. 

Wage rates, as Major Orde Browne found, are low. He 
states in his report that in the sugar industry “ able-bodied ” 
labourers receive 66 cents for a day of eight hours’ work 
during the inter-crop season and Rs.1.25 during the crop 
season. Less efficient workers receive 50 cents for a seven- 
hour day. The eight-hour day has only recently been intro- 
duced. Formerly, labourers had to work for long hours on 
the sugar estates during the crop season with no overtime 
payment at all, and even to-day the hourly rate is not 
increased for time worked over eight hours, the argument 
being that the present purchase price of sugar under the 
Government agreement makes such extra labour costs 
intolerable for the industry. 

Malaria, hookworm, avitaminosis and anemia are very 
prevalent. All these should be dealt with on a preventive 
rather than curative basis, but the anti-malaria campaign 
in particular has been seriously handicapped in the past by 
the opposition of owners of land adjoining mosquito- 
breeding areas to clearance schemes affecting their property. 
There is a widespread ignorance in the island of proper 
sanitary arrangements, and there has as yet been no proper 
education campaign by the Health Department. Hopes 
expressed in the colony that a grant will be made after the 
war under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act, to 
enable malaria and hookworm to be finally eradicated, 
nurses and midwives to be trained, and an improved water 
supply to be provided, will be disappointed unless Mauritius 
reforms its trade union legislation to bring it up to the 
minimum. required by the Act. 

The majority of manual workers are at present particularly 
susceptible to disease, because their meagre diet, based upon 
over-polished rice, has led to almost universal under- 
nourishment, particularly since 1937, when employers ceased 
to issue basic rations as part of wages. Sugar dominates 
agricultural production to such an extent that almost the 
whole of the food supply has to be imported. Yet a consider- 
able proportion could be produced locally with much 
advantage to health and finance. At present, the cumulative 
effect of disease, malnutrition and bad environment generally 
means that, in spite of the low wage rates, the island’s manual 
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workers are expensive. Their output is now considerably 
smaller than it was twenty-five or thirty years ago, and many 
find it physically impossible to perform more than six hours’ 
work a day for five days a week. 


Labour Troubles 


Industrial relations have been steadily worsening. 
Although the organisation of trade unions is legally possible, 
employers have victimised union members, and the Govern- 
ment appears to have assisted the employers in their resist- 
ance to combination. Demands for higher wages have met 
with refusal. At the end of September, 1943, a series of 
strikes culminated in riots which, suppressed by the police 
with military help, resulted in the death of three persons 
and 33 other casualties. Stimulated, perhaps, by these events, 
and by the recommendations of the Orde Browne Report, 
the Government has now appointed a Conciliation Board, 
a Minimum Wages Board and a Labour Advisory Board. 
But for the relief of post-war unemployment, a problem 
demanding immediate attention, there appear to be no 
plans. Since the war there has been something approaching 
a labour shortage in the colony, and wages have risen, 
although they have not by any means kept pace with the 
rising cost of living. Rice is now unobtainable, and the prices 
of other foods are at unprecedented levels. The Government, 
by means of price control and the subsidy of basic food- 
stuffs such as flour, has gone some way towards the preven- 
tion of distress. Nevertheless, the possibility of famine 
conditions in Mauritius in the not distant future is very real, 
particularly as the new and unfamiliar foodstuffs have not 
met with general approval among a population conservative 
in its diet, in spite of energetic efforts on the part of the 
Government to popularise them. 

These problems could more easily have been solved had 
the possibilities of a local food supply been explored earlier. 
Climate and soil are favourable for the production of food 
crops in sufficient quantities to satisfy local demand. It is 
essential, too, to create some alternative means of employ- 
ment which cannot be provided by the very limited 
secondary industries. Unfortunately, conditions are not suit- 
able for rice production, but maize, soya beans, potatoes 
and a greater amount of fruit could be grown to take the 
place of imported foodstuffs. Local fishing might be 
encouraged, to provide fresh fish instead of the imported 
salt and tinned varieties. New irrigation schemes, though 
not yet nearing completion, are making large areas of land 
available in the north-west of the island, which, if the one- 
crop outlook can be changed, will facilitate subsistence 
agriculture. A determined educational campaign would be 
needed to break down the prejudice in favour of a 
monotonous rice diet. Once this is done, the effect upon 
health and upon the island’s economy would be very bene- 
ficial. _A combination of subsistence agriculture and 
periodical labour on the sugar estates during the crop season 
would provide one solution of the growing unemployment 
problem, while at the same time it would secure the 
colony’s main industry against an increased burden of 
labour costs which it cannot easily bear. 


Sweden’s Economic 
Problems 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


December 21st 

AT the end of October, Germany withdrew, for the second 
time this year, permission for Swedish ships to use the 
Skagerrak in the limited overseas trade to which both Great 
Britain and Germany had consented. This year’s period for 
overseas trade lasted only from May 25th to the end of 
October, and the supplies of cotton, wool, hides, oilseeds, 
petrol and coffee which have reached Sweden must 
have been small. The seasonal decline of industrial 
activity has been accentuated this autumn. The index of 
industrial produciicn began to fall in the summer, at a 
ume when there was a special call-up for military service. 
During the autumn, certain: non-recurrent work of the 
dcfence programme ended which, together with the release 
of soldiers, caused the unemployed some difficulty in find- 
ing new work. 


The unemployment figures, expressed as percentages of 
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Dairy PaAPer 





‘HE growing shortage of newsprint from 
overseas has caused your daily paper to 
shrink. Compare the one you buy today with 
the same paper of 1940, let alone 1939. The 
difference in size and bulk is astonishing. The 
Press as well as the individual must save every 
scrap of paper. The fact that you are still well 
served with papers and magazines is a tribute to 
the efficiency of the newspaper industry and to 
the paper-makers. They have shown how with 
care and resource a little may be made to go a 
very long way. But behind their efforts stands 
the skill of the research chemist and the strength 
of the British chemical industry. The chemist 
has not only improved the yield of paper from 
such normal raw material as is still available, 
but has discovered highly satisfactory methods of 
recovering new paper from old. The greatly 
increased use of re-fashioned paper brings with 
it a host of subsidiary problems, such as the 
provision of suitable printing-inks, sizing material, 
and “ loaders.” These are all matters demanding 
skilled chemical research, often of a surprisingly 
intricate kind. Colour-printing sets even stiffer 
tasks, which the British chemical industry has 
solved by the production of remarkable new 
pigments with a wide flexibility. Shortage of 
tin and other metals needed for printers’ type is 
another poser for the chemist. You can rely upon 
him finding a satisfactory answer to this 

as to the other problems inseparable 

fic from the regular appearance of 
on your daily paper in time of War. 


A 


No. 3 in the “Services of an Industry” series 


issued by 
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the membership of trade unions, reached their lowest point 
in August, with 3.9 per cent, against 4.0 per cent in August, 
1942, and 7.5 per cent in August, 1941. The monthly 
average was 11.8 per cent in 1940, II.3 per cent in I94I 
and 7.5 per cent in 1942, which indicates that the armament 
and substitute production programme did not reach its full 
extent before 1942. During the spring and summer of 
1943, however, Sweden was obviously more concerned with 
the period of economic transition after the war. A plan for 
this period of transition has been discussed ever since, and 
a special department has been set up for discussing fully 
employment policy, the stabilisation of the currency, import 
and export trade, the building industry, and so on. The 
Government has decided to take part in relief measures, 
and a kind of lend-lease policy for the northern countries 
has been suggested. 

After the fall of France, Sweden, whose exports amounted 
to roughly one-quarter of its industrial production, was cut 
off from overseas countries and became, for the maintenance 
of its industry, dependent on German supplies of coal and 
steel. The country’s large cellulose exports dwindled and 
are at present probably less than 50 per cent of the pre-war 
amount. The decline in the export of iron ore was less 
marked and was as follows :— 


(in ’000 tons) 


1941 
. 1942 
Practically the whole of these exports have been shipped to 
Germany since 1940. The Graengesberg concern, which 
accounts for the greater part of them, has lost during the 
war period 14 ships of a total of 111,000 gross tons. One 
of the three large loading quays at Narvik has been fully 
repaired, but the greater part of the exports seem to be 
shipped from Lulea, the northern port in the Gulf of 
Bothnia. 

Sweden, like other countries, has been trying to utilise 
and develop indigenous resources regardless of the cost 
of production. Hydro-electric power and the forests pre- 
sented an opportunity of replacing imported commodities. 
The generation of hydro-electric power increased by 30 per 
cent from 1939 to 1942 and will be almost 150 per cent of 


Vitamins in chocolate 
for liberated Europe 


The British Government, having examined 
all the ways in which sufficient vitamins could 
be provided to the under-nourished children 
of liberated Europe, have arrived at the con- 
clusion — as Rowntrees did in 1938 — that 
chocolate offers one of the best vehicles for 
carrying added vitamins. In chocolate, the 
vitamins retain practically all their potency. 

Before the war, Rowntrees pioneered the 
addition of vitamins to cocoa and chocolate. 
Their object was to enhance the protective 
value of these already highly nutritious foods. 

Today, when the Allied Governments are 
faced with the enormous problem of re- 
habilitating each occupied territory as it is 
freed, Rowntree’s experience of fortifying 
cocoa and chocolate with vitamins on a large 
scale is proving of great value. When the war 
is won, this experience will again be used for 
the benefit of the British public. 


-ROWNTREES 
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the 1939 output at the end of 1944. Great improvements 
have been made in the industrial utilisation of wood, which 
is used for making cellulose for feed, generator fuel and 
cellwool, and from the wood tar produced by carbonisation 
a satisfactory lubricant has been developed. At present, 
73,000 motor vehicles are run on generator gas, out of a 
total of 250,000 motor vehicles on the road before the war. 
In addition, 10,000 tractors have been converted to the use 
of generator gas. The charcoal for generators is now being 
produced on an industrial scale, and the period of experi- 
ment, during which small manufacturers -supplied the 
*market with very varied models of generators, has passed. 

The most important expansion has, however, been 
achieved in the machine building industry because of the 
extensive rearmament programme. This made. it necessary 
for the iron and steel industry and the base metal and light 
metal production to be expanded at the same time. The 
Boliden-Gruben concern hopes to reach in 1943 a copper 
output amounting to 15,000 tons, against 7,000 tons in 
1939. Low grade manganese ore is mined, and lead and 
zinc production has also been increased. Yet copper output 
is still less than 50 per cent of pre-war consumption. The 
aluminium capacity will reach some 4,000 tons. It is pro- 
duced from andalusite, which requires a more difficult 
working process than the imported bauxite. Great diffi- 
culties have been encountered in the production of syn- 
thetic rubber, but a small plant will soon begin operations. 
Supplies of civilian commodities seem to have been satis- 
factory during the first two years of the war. Standardisa- 
tion of clothing and shoes, thought to be sufficient at first, 
was finally made more effective by the rationing of clothing 
in January, 1942, and of footwear in April, 1943. 


Prices, Wages and Rations 


From the beginning of the war to the middle of 1943, 
the wholesale price index increased by 80 per cent and 
the cost of living index by 43 per cent. There was, however, 
no corresponding increase in wages, which were stopped 
when a price stop was introduced. Several methods had 
been tried to arrest the rise in prices. First, there was a 
system of price equalisation. In November, 1942, a 
temporary price stop was decreed, which excluded food- 
stuffs and a number of manufactured articles. The price 
stop is now, however, comprehensive, and the price indices 
have been practically stable since the beginning of 1943. 
The inevitable reduction in the standard of living is more 
clearly shown in the food rations, which are comparatively 
small for the normal consumer, although the categories of 
heavy workers are comparatively well supplied. The greatest 
hardship seems to be the shortage of coffee, which is even 
more important in the national diet than tea in Great 
Britain. 

Sweden’s wartime trade relations are based on trade 
with Germany. Before the war, Germany supplied roughly 
one-fifth of Sweden’s imports, and one-sixth of Swedish 
exports went to Germany. Detailed figures for the first 
quarter of 1943 show that Germany supplied 53.4 per cent 
of imports and took 37.8 per cent of exports. The value 
of the foreign trade was as follows :— 


(In million Kronor) 


Imports Exports 
1,889 
1,337 
1,345 
1,313 

589 -5 


On the basis of the price indices, the figures suggest that 
the volume of Sweden’s foreign trade is perhaps only half 
what it was before the war. The decline in imports con- 
tinued to the end of 1942. During the first six months of 
1943, there was an increase because of greater German 
deliveries. There seems to be no doubt that Germany 
made every endeavour to supply the promised quantities 
of coal, coke and steel. During these first six months, 
Sweden imported 2.1 million tons of coal and coke, against 
1.2 million tons during the same period of 1942. Five million 
tons have been promised for the whole year. Steel, potash 
and sodium deliveries were also higher than in 1942, and 
small quantities of Buna rubber have been prom’sed. As 
long as Sweden is cut off from overseas sources, German 
supplies are absolutely necessary for Swedish industries, 
the armament industries included. Germany, on the other 
hand, depends on Swedish iron ore and specialised indus- 
trial manufactures. Both sides have, therefore, been trying 
to maintain their trade with the other. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Government 


T= growth of financial controls during the war and the 
probability of their extension, for a time at least, into 
the post-war period puts the problem of authority in the 
City in an altogether new light. Until 1939 the City and its 
financial markets were, in large degree, left to run them- 
selves. Under the guidance and leadership of the Bank of 
England this self-government achieved admirable cohesion. 
The tradition of the City was one of discipline achieved 
by voluntary co-operation, and the advice of the authorities 
seldom went beyond the bounds of moral suasion. That 
was true even of the period of the 1914-18 war, and remained 
true of the 1932-39 period during which the first experi- 


ments in financial control were made. The ban on foreign - 


issues imposed at various periods before 1939 and the 
control of new trustee loans were achieved with no legal 
sanctions and purely through the voluntary co-operation 
of the responsible markets and institutions of the City. 
The domination of Bank rate over the whole interest-rate 
structure of this country was in no way the product of 
legislative enactment; but it was none the less effective 
for that. This wholly informal method of control was 
admirably suited to the days of laisser faire. The slight 
wagging of a monitory finger here—a hint there—in serious 
crises, the discreet and dignified passing of the hat to save 
some great name—those were initiatives which the Bank 
of England took admirably and for which no better instru- 
ment or technique could have been devised. 

But if the controls are to become more formal and to 
demand a stream of directives, if advice is for any length 
of time to give way to dictation, this informal representa- 
tion of “ authority” in the City may be found wanting. 
There are indications that the adaptation of the old 
mechanism to the situation created by wartime financial 
controls has already created some friction. In two instances 
which directly affect the Stock Exchange—the retention of 
minimum prices for gilt-edged securities and the with- 
holding of permission to deal in securities whose issue has 
been authorised—a strong body of opinion in that market 
feels that its views have not received adequate hearing from 
the ultimate source of executive authority at the Treasury. 
Without going into the pros and cons of each case, it can 
be said that the Stock Exchange view on such issues, which 
is that of maintaining a real market in the securities in 
which it deals, may at some points conflict both with the 
banking view, which is primarily concerned with the valua- 
tion of assets and of the collateral securing assets, and also 
with the Treasury view, which is “no competition with 
Government loans.” 

It is, of course, open to any individual or organisation to 
approach the Chancellor of the Exchequer direct on any 


matter of public concern. But for any institution in the. 


City to make such direct approach to the Government with- 
out informing the Bank of England and without prior 
discussion with that institution would be regarded both 
by the Bank and by the Treasury as indecorous, and would 
for that reason prejudice the case of the plaintiff. In any 
case, such direct approach would merely change the order 
of procedure. The Treasury would immediately send the 
whole matter back to its principal financial adviser, the Bank 
of England. The Bank has, from the moment it became 
conscious of its réle and responsibilities as a central bank, 
been the recognised channel of approach and communication 
between the Government and the financial markets. There 
are many weighty arguments in favour of this state of affairs, 
The interests of tidiness are best served by it ; it makes for 
cohesion in policy and execution which might otherwise be 
jeopardised ; it has even been argued that the interests of 
the City will be best served when pleaded by the Bank, 
Which speaks in the tones to which the Treasury is accus- 
tomed, and that the rougher merchants and adventurers 
might get short shrift if they presented their case themselves. 


in the City 


In matters pertaining to currency and banking there can 
be no serious quarrel with this rdle of the Bank of England 
and even with the vesting of considerable authority in its 
hands. It is when the Bank pretends to act as the voice of 
authority in matters that lie rather outside the direct sphere 
of currency and credit that difficulties may appear. All will 
be well so long as the Bank, in such matters as concern the 
Stock Exchange, investment trusts, issuing houses or 
insurance companies, acts as a real go-between and does not 
set itself up as tribunal. On these matters the Bank of 
England may be extremely well advised, but it will not have 
the direct knowledge that comes of day-to-day experience 
of the markets concerned. Even on questions of routine 
joint-stock banking, the Bank of England may have no more 
than a very well-placed outsider’s view and in discussions 
of the relevant problems with the Treasury direct participa- 
tion of the joint-stock banks might be valuable. 

The technique of a new method of contact between the 
Government and the financial markets of the City is already 
being worked out. The Foreign Transactions Advisory Com- 
mittee was the prototype of the new mechanism—a 
committee on which the Bank of England, the Stock 
Exchange, the joint-stock banks, the investment trusts and 
industry have from its inception been represented. The 
Committee changed its functions with the beginning of the 
war and became known as the Capital Issues Committee. 
It is now the recognised instrument for authorising capital 
issues otherwise banned by the Defence Regulations and 
by agreement with the Stock Exchange, it also gives rulings 
on such matters as “permission to deal.” Its independent 
chairman, Lord Kennet, may be regarded as the spokesman 
for the Treasury, which, otherwise, is not represented on it. 
This committee has perhaps suffered from the fact that 
from its inception it has been necessarily a negative instru- 
ment. Its duty has been to say “ No” in all cases of doubt. 
Before the war it was “No” to foreign issues or repatria- 
tions of shares from abroad which would strain an already 
taxed sterling exchange position; since the war it has 
been “No” to domestic issues which might conceivably 
compete with Government loans. This negative bias has 
inevitably coloured the approach of its members to all 
problems put before it, and the results of its deliberations 
should not, therefore, be regarded as a typical product of 
the new technique. 

A rather more constructive example is the standing 
foreign exchange committee which devises the various 
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orders and notices through which the control of foreign 
exchange is operated. The broad lines of exchange policy 
are settled between the Treasury and the Bank of England, 
but this committee, on which the Treasury, the Bank and 
the joint-stock banks are represented, translates these broad 
directives into detailed instructions to banks. It has done 
excellent work, and has proved a valuable and essential link 
between the ultimate control authorities and the exchange 
bankers, whose task it is to apply the regulations, and to 
see to it that they interfere as little as possible with genuine 
trade requirements. Until now the committee has been 
working within the somewhat restrictive and negative frame- 
work of war-time controls. After the war, when the time 
for exchange control relaxations arrives, the scope for its 
activities should be widely extended, and its experience of 
co-operative working between Treasury officials and repre- 
sentatives of the Bank and of the exchange market should 
stand it in very good stead. 

This device of a joint committee may well be extended 
after the war. One possible direction has already been hinted 
at, namely, the establishment of more direct contact between 
the Treasury and the joint-stock banks. If some control 
of investment is to remain after the war—and it is almost 
certain to be extended to the transition years—it will per- 
force have to apply to the advance policy of the banks. At 
present the banks work to an essential negative formula: no 
loans except those that directly help the war effort. With 
the coming of peace the formula will become positive and 
immensely complicated. The objective will no longer be 
simple ; the priority ranking will call for constant review and 
interpretation, for consideration of special cases and for a 
host of other tasks for which the machinery does not exist 
to-day. A strong committee on which the Treasury, the 
Bank and the joint-stock banks were represented would seem 
to be the obvious device for tackling this task of co- 
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ordinating the joint-stock banks’ loan policy within the 
broad lines of the Government’s investment policy. Similar 
machinery should be devised—and is perhaps already 
designed—for dealing with the special problems of building 
societies after the war. In all such cases control of the 
institutions concerned demands fairly close and permanent 
contact between them and the Treasury whence the 
statutory orders will originate. The Treasury should have 
the direct expert advice of the institutions in question, and 
should not have to depend exclusively on second-hand, 
though no doubt highly expert, information and advice from 
the Bank of England. 

It is, however, to be hoped that the new technique will 
not exclude the informality and the personal relationship 
which have always been the feature of Government in the 
City. Much would be lost if this flexible system, depending 
largely on the willing co-operation of all the parties con- 
cerned, were put into the strait-jacket of statutory codifica- 
tion. “In England,” wrote Walter Bagehot, “we can often 
effect by the indirect compulsion of public opinion what 
other countries must effect by the direct compulsion of 
Government.” The present Governor of the Bank of England 
quoted these words at the Centenary Luncheon of The 
Economist last September, and added the comment that 
“it is an advantage which we should be slow to sacrifice.” 
It is also to be hoped that financial interests, great and 
small, will continue to take their problems and difficulties 
to the Bank of England, for friendly discussion of these 
problems solve nine-tenths of them without the formality 
of an approach to the Government. But, given the extension 
of financial controls, it is clear that contact between the 
Treasury, where most of the authority must be exercised, 
and the various institutions and markets concerned will 
have to be diversified and rendered rather more representa- 
tive than is to-day. 


Business Notes 


Lend-Lease Changes 


Reports from Washington have officially confirmed 
rumours previously circulating in the American press that 
a number of goods hitherto delivered by the United States 
to Great Britain on lend-lease terms will henceforth be 
paid for in cash. The articles in question are durable capital 
goods, including machine tools, and industrial equipment of 
all kinds. There are suggestions, as yet unofficial, that the 
list is likely to be extended and that it will soon cover 
textile exports to the Middle East sterling area. It is im- 
possible to divorce these decisions from the highly charged 
political atmosphere which now surrounds the lend-lease 
question in the US. They may be regarded as a form of 
appeasement of the opposition to Mr Roosevelt which has 
already shown remarkable aptitude in serving its own 
political end by attacking the administration of Lend-Lease. 
There is, however, a simpler and more obvious angle to 
these changes: it is the considerable improvement which 
has, of late, occurred in the British Treasury’s dollar 
position. That improvement is in large measure a reflection 
of the personal expenditure of considerable numbers of 
US troops now stationed in this country—the wartime 
variant of that important British invisible export, the tourist 
trade. If the principle underlying the grant of US lend-lease 
aid to Great Britain is, in effect, that this country must 
empty its pockets of dollars before it is entitled to lend- 
lease assistance, then the answer to the recent improvement 
of British dollar balances must be either to shift goods 
from the lend-lease to the cash list, or else to increase 
Britain’s own deliveries on “ reverse Lend-Lease.” Actually 
it would appear that both methods are being used, since, in 
addition to the changes now announced, the recent British 
White Paper on Mutual Aid announced that raw materials 
from the Empire, for which the United States had hitherto 
been paying cash, were now to be supplied on Mutual Aid 
terms. The effect of these changes will be large, and it is 
to be hoped that the adjustment is not being overdone 
under political pressure. In the Canadian case, Britain 
pays as long as it has Canadian dollars at its disposal, but 
deliveries are not made in any way conditional on the 
availability of such balances, and anything that cannot be 
paid for is then given‘ freely. The ““¢mpty pocket” 
principle, it should be noted, does not apply to the whole 


of the US lend-lease operations. Lend-lease aid to Brazil, 
for example, has been given in abundance, while at the same 
time Brazilian dollar assets have accumulated and have been 
converted into gold which has subsequenily been exported 
from the US to Brazil. 


* 


Ordinary Shares 


With the close of the year stock markets have become 
very quiet but quite firm. In this respect the market is 
passing through a repetition of the experience of 1942, but 
the net movement in prices in 1943 bears a closer resem- 
blance to that of 1941. The steady but moderate improve- 
ment in equities during that year was only interrupted 
towards the close by the entry of Japan into the war. That 
caused a fall which continued into March, 1942, and from 
then on there was a steady rise, with only one reverse, until 
at the close.of that year the index of Industrial ordinary 
shares, compiled by The Financial News, showed a net 
appreciation of 14 points. Last year and in 1941 the net 
improvement was a trifle over 9 points, the proportionate 


increase being, of course, heavier in the earlier year. The 


existing position is that half the relapse of mid-October to 
mid-November has been made good; and there is no 
cvidence at the moment to suggest any very definite move- 
ment either way in the general body of British industrial 
equities.» There is, however, combined with a general 


.appearance of stability and a very faint upward trend, an 


extrethe sensitiveness of individual prices to any develop- 
ment which appears to throw light on the existing position 
or future prospects of any company or industry. This results, 
probably, from the paucity of opportunities for speculation, 
now that all the frankly speculative shares have been run up 
to high levels. Thus, rubber shares have improved in the 
year by some 15 per cent and most other commodity shares 
are able to show rises ranging from 7 to 10 per cent. The net 
effect of the rises of the past three years has been to wipe out 
over two-thirds of the maximum fall during the years of war 
and preparation for it. Thus, the index of British industrial 
ordinary shares touched a peak of 124.9 (July 1, 1935=100) 
on November 18, 1936. On June 26, 1940, it was down to 
49.4 and it is now back to 103.0. 
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Rubber Control 


In an announcement issued this week the Colonial 
Office drew attention to the fact that the present inter- 
national rubber regulation agreement—it came into force at 
the beginning of 1939—was due to expire on Friday. The 
operation of the regulation scheme has been in abeyance 
for some time, for Japan now controls the Far-Eastern 
countries that contributed nine-tenths of world production 
before the war, and production in the areas still accessible 
to the United Nations had to be increased as much as 
possible, without reference to pre-war arrangements, The 
remaining countries which were parties to the old agree- 
ment—the United Kingdom, Holland and India—are 
desirous of maintaining international collaboration and 
anxious to retain machinery for consultation on future inter- 
national action; but, in their opinion, the International 
Rubber Regulation Committee, in its present form and 
with its restricted membership, is not an appropriate means 
for planning the future regulation of the rubber-growing 
industry. They have been considering the possibility of 
forming a new and more widely representative committee 
for consultation and the collection of information and, as 
representatives of “natural” rubber-producing countries, 
they have wisely expressed the hope that all other countries 
with a substantial interest in natural and synthetic rubber, 
whether producers or consumers, will join the proposed 
committee. To gain the necessary time they have decided 
to extend the existing agreement for a short final period of 
four months, The proposed committee is to be a purely 
consultative one. In the view of the three Governments 


it should have no powers of regulation of exports, production 

or planting, and membership of it would involve no obliga- 

tions to restrict production or planting. 
It is merely designed to pave the way for a plan which will 
secure the long-term interests of rubber producers and 
consumers alike 

in conformity with such principles for international com- 

modity schemes as may be generally accepted after the war. 

Before the war the chief rubber consuming country, the 
United States, was not also a producing country ; after the 
war it will be both the largest producer—of synthetic rubber 
—and consumer. The solution of the “natural” rubber 
problem will have to be found within a context radically 
different from pre-war conditions. 


* 





* 


Primary Products 


There is a great deal to be said for an attempt at 
evening out excessive fluctuations in the prices of primary 
products—especially when they are produced by large 
numbers of small farmers, planters or miners—for they 
make for instability of incomes, which is as great a scourge 
in primary producing countries as recurring mdss-unem- 
ployment is in industrial countries. But just as a successful 
employment policy should be a policy which not merely 
assures jobs to willing workers but jobs in the most pro- 
ductive occupations, so a successful price stabilisation 
policy should be a policy designed to keep prices as low as 
possible to the consumer and not one that is based on 
restriction by a combination of producers. A_ successful 
employment policy in industrial countries would itself tend 
to bring greater stability to the demand for, and the prices 
of, primary products. Obviously, plans for primary products 
cannot be postponed, pending the achievement of full 
employment in industrial countries. They should form part 
and parcel of the scheme of post-war international recon- 
struction, and, indeed, part of the ground has already been 
surveyed at Hot Springs and at other conferences. There 
are two principles which should guide the formulation of 
any regulation schemes for individual commodities. 
First, they should not be mere producers’ cartels, designed 
to maintain prices by the restriction of production. 
Secondly, and this follows from the first principle, they 
should be controlled by Governments, not by private 
agencies, though this does not mean, of course, that they 
need be operated by Governments. Any proposals should 
be submitted to these two tests. 





* * * 







Help for Lombard Street 


Preparations for the year-end ordeal have again mono- 
polised the activities of the money market during the week. 
The prospect has been eased by the decision of the Treasury 
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not to request any Treasury Deposit Receipt money from 
the banks this week. As the current week’s effective TDR 
maturities amount to about £20,000,000 some relief has been 
obtained from a quarter which, by contrast, has in recent 
weeks persistently drained market resources. The effect 
has been to reduce the amount of money which the banks 
have had to call from the market at the turn of the year. 
It might be contended that the actual volume of such 
calling should have left the discount market unconcerned, 
since the gap thus made in its resources can almost auto- 
matically be made good by selling bills at the open market 
rate to official quarters. This, however, leaves out of account 
the important difference in the effect of these two alterna- 
tives on the appearance of the discount houses’ end-of-year 
balance-sheets. The efforts made to show a reasonably ortho- 
dox ratio between the holdings of bills and investments 
might be seriously jeopardised if previous to the turn of 
the year the market had to make more than usually large 
sales of bills to the Bank of England agents. That contin- 
gency has been avoided by relieving the banks of TDR pay- 
ments and thus enabling them to keep their normal quota of 
short money in the market over the turn of the year. 
Despite this relief, official assistance has been provided on 
a fair scale, and the Bank return showing the position on 
December 29th already reveals the inflation of bank cash 
over the turn of the year in a rise of £65,235,000 to 
£234,274,000 in bankers’ deposits. The counterpart to the 
expansion in this item and in the note circulation and public 
deposits is a rise of £81,659,000 in Government securities, 
which reflects the assistance which the market had by then 
already taken from official quarters. These figures illustrate 
the paradox of extreme ease in credit conditions preceding 
the moment of greatest stress, which is always in evidence 
during the last week of the year. The money market has at 
its disposal the additional resources being created by 
window-dressing operations, but the bulk of that additional 
credit is “ bad money,” on the retention of which over the 
turn of the year the market cannot count. 
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Cotton Trade Profits 


The recent strength of cotton textile shares has 
received a slight stimulus from the increased margins 
granted for cotton yarn and cloth from December 22nd. 
So far as it is possible to calculate an average, the rise is 
about 4 per cent, and the bulk of this will be absorbed by 
the higher labour costs imposed upon both spinners and 
manufacturers. A slightly increased margin per unit of 
output is likely to remain, and there will be no lack of 
demand for any goods which can be produced, there having 
recently been a further increase in orders. Unfortunately, 
lack of labour and increased absenteeism threaten, for the 
present, to reduce turnover. Absenteeism is largely in- 
voluntary, and with the passing of the present outbreak of 
sickness, production may be restored. Meanwhile the results 
of the smaller Lancashire cotton spinning and weaving 
mills for 1943, so far as available, show a familiar pattern. 
Profits of 62 spinning mills average £7,959 for 1943, against 
£8,078 for a slightly larger sample for 1942, but 102 spin- 
ning mills paid an average dividend of 10.68 per cent, 
against 10.22 per cent, while twelve firms, combining 
spinning and weaving, paid 6.98 per cent compared with 
6.87 per cent in 1942. So far as these figures can be con- 
sidered a good guide to the total result, there has been a 
very moderate fall in profits and an increase in distribu- 
tions. For industry as a whole, recent figures of The 
Economist show a modest rise in distributable profits and 
an increase in the proportion distributed in ordinary 
dividends at the cost of reduced allocations, absolute or 
relative, to reserves. Despite the heavier proportion paid 
in dividend by these mills, there is an improvement in 
credit balances shown, but it is so slight as to suggest that 
a more conservative policy might be beneficial. 


* * * 


Future Difficulties 


The story of cotton-mill results for 1943 is, thus, satis- 
factory, and there is promise of much better things to 
come. But, so far as the large cotton companies are con- 
cerned it may be doubted whether there is anything in 
the outlook which would justify a long term investment 
in cotton shares at existing prices, which give an average 
yield of some 3} per cent, unless the buyer had reason to 
believe that the company chosen was among the lowest 
cost producers in the industry and was capable of main- 
taining that position. Everybody is agreed that the potential 
post-war demand for cotton goods will exceed anything yet 
known. But that will not last for ever. There can be little 
doubt that more and more countries will wish to produce 
for themselves the standard lines which make up the bulk 
of both export and home demand. It may very well be that, 
once the bare essentials have been met, restocking with 
imported goods will be damped down with the object of 
leaving exchange available for the import of capital goods, 
including textile machinery. Against this, it is possible that 
for a time the competitive power of Japan will be greatly 
reduced. But it must not be forgotten that if Japan is 
barred from the possession of an armaments industry there 
will be all the more resources available for competition in 
those activities which are permitted. By and large, there 
appears to be very little doubt that, within a short period 
of years and on any assumption, Lancashire will have to 
face a further curtailment of overseas demand for staple 
products. It is even possible that, given full employment 
and a real rise in the standard of living at home, the 
domestic demand for some types of cotton textiles will 
also fall away. Whether this will be the case or not must 
depend in large measure upon the cost and excellence of 
the new textiles. Probably, their future and that of the 
cotton trade proper depends upon co-operation between 
the old and the new and the evolution of new fabrics. A 
good deal has been done on these lines already, but more 
should be. Success on these lines may, however, demand 
fresh plant and a radical overhaul of methods and this 
may mean further scrapping of existing equipment on a 
considerable scale. This will call for larger appropriations 
from profits and it is not even certain that the Government 
will remove EPT at the conclusion of hostilities. 


*x * * 


Raw Cotton 


The international raw, cotton position appears to have 
reached a riew stage. Consumption in the United States 
appears to have passed this season’s peak, while in certain 
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other countries, such as the United Kingdom, it is rising. If, 
as is possible, the two opposite trends cancel each other, 
world consumption during the season ending July 31st this 
year may again reach the previous season’s total of 
24,800,000 bales. This figure compares with 28,507,000 bales 
consumed in 1938-39. World production this season may 
be slightly lower than in 1942-43, although the decline will 
not be a material one. The “ preliminary final” United 
States estimate, at 11,478,000 bales, is 1,346,000 bales below 
last season’s final harvest figure, but at least part of this de- 
cline, it appears, will be made up by an increase in the com- 
bined “outside growths,” that is crops outside the United 
States. During the 1942-43 season, world cotton production 
amounted to 26,625,000 bales ; this season it may again be 
somewhat in excess of consumption. The world’s carry- 
over of raw cotton into this season amounted to about 
23,600,000 bales. This is 10 per cent more than at the end 
of the last pre-war season and the highest world carry-over 
ever recorded. Well over half of this total, some 12,300,000 
bales, consisted of “ outside growths,” although in the last 
pre-war season the carry-over of American cotton was nearly 
twice as large as that of cotton from other producing coun- 
tries. The large surpluses of outside growths will prove 
an important factor in the immediate post-war markets. A 
considerable part of these supplies has been subsidised by 
the Governments of the producing countries, but they may 
possibly be offered at prices below the high prices for the 
heavily subsidised United States cotton. As the purchasing 
power in the majority of war-torn areas will be rather low 


‘immediately after the war, such a price differential would 


assure producers outside the United States a substantial 
demand, although some time may pass before they can fully 
regain their strong pre-war position. Many countries, which 
have found it difficult to obtain raw cotton or cotton goods 
during the war, have relied increasingly on other textiles. 
A recent study of the post-war cotton outlook, prepared by 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
indeed, comes to the conclusion that the upturn in world 
cotton consumption after the war may be fairly low. If this 
view proves correct, the raw cotton supply position will not 
cause much difficulty after the war. 


* * 


Disposal of Tramps 


The stupendous output of cargo ships by American 
shipyards and the success of the measures taken against the 
U-boat have largely solved the shipping problem of the 
United Nations. After the war there is likely to be a surplus 
rather than a deficiency of big cargo ships, and most of 
them will be owned by Governments, that is chiefly the 
American Government. The Shipping World of Decem- 
ber 22nd sees the position as follows: 


ESTIMATED TRAMP TONNAGE 
(Vessels of 6,000 deadweight and over) 
Gross tons 
10,000,000 
21,000,000 


World Tonnage before the war 
World Tonnage at end of war 


Of which 
Privately owned 


Government owned : 
American Liberty fleet (incl, coastal ships) 


5,000,000 


12,000,000 


United Kingdom 
Continental Governments 

Total Government owned... 16,000,000 
The post-war figures are conjecture, but they serve to illus- 
trate the change in the position since 1939 and the kind of 
problems that will have to be faced. Significantly, the 
Shipping World suggests that large-scale sales of tramp 
ships by Governments to private owners would push the 
bottom out of the freight market as effectively as would 
an attempt by the Governments to keep the vessels in 
operation. The surplus, it suggests, would, therefore, have 
to be withdrawn by the Governments. The ships owned by 
Governments might be let to private managers in such 
volume as would ensure minimum freight rates ; simul- 
taneously they would offer ships for sale on the world 
market at prices corresponding to the minimum rates. This 
scheme is a variation of one outlined in The Economist on 
July 24, 1943, though by itself it would scarcely ensure the 
restoration of a large and efficient British merchant fleet. 
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Statisticians Enter the Factory 


The striving for both quality and quantity in the manu- 
facture of munitions, for the highest possible yield per 
man-machine hour, has led to many innovations and 
improvements in methods of production. Not the least 
important of these innovations has been the introduction of 
quality control, charts based on samples, one of the 
statistician’s contributions to the war effort. Quality control 
is not only reducing waste in production by diminishing the 
proportion of rejects, it is also a means of raising the average 
quality of the products to which it is applied. Erratic 
behaviour in the operator and the machine can be detected 
by the repeated presence of points outside the control limits 
indicated on the chart ; lack of uniformity due to the quality 
and age of the machine is shown by an excessive average 
range in the dimensions of the sample ; faulty tool setting 
is disclosed when the average size of the sample differs too 
much from the dimension on the drawing. Quality control 
has been recognised by the Ministry of Supply as an im- 
portant means of improving the efficiency of production, 
especially in engineering, and its use has been gradually 
extended during the past two years. In order to speed up 
the adoption of quality control, the Ministry has recently 
published “A First Guide to Quality Control for 
Engineers,” describing, by way of example, how it can be 
applied. Quality control in the factory has become a new 
occupation for statisticians, for in future no reputable 
engineering firm will be able to dispense with it. 


* * * 


Bolivian Tin 


Formerly the territories occupied by Japan produced 
some two-thirds of the world’s tin supplies ; the loss of 
those supplies necessitated the expansion of output in other 
countries to the limit of their capacity. In the Belgian 
Congo and Nigeria efforts to increase output have been 
successful ; but in Bolivia, the world’s third largest supplier, 
they appear to have failed. In 1929, when Bolivia’s output 
of tin ore reached its highest level, the metal content of 
shipments was 46,338 tons ; the highest figure since then 
was 42,319 tons recorded in 1941. In 1942, shipments, 
instead of increasing, fell to 38,294 tons. There was 
little improvement last year, for shipments during the first 
nine months, at 29,941 tons, were only 486 tons higher than 
during the corresponding period in 1942. The main diffi- 
culty appears to be a shortage in the supply of labour which 
cannot easily be made good by the transfer of workers. from 
other districts or countries because of unfavourable climatic 
conditions. Nor can a speed-up in mechanisation yield 
immediate results because, in contrast to other countries 
whose tin can be dredged, Bolivian ore has to be mined in 
lodes as it occurs. The attempt to encourage expansion in 
output by the offer of high prices has, therefore, met with 
little success. Since January, 1942, the price paid by the 
United States and the United Kingdom has been at the 
tate of 60 cents per lb. of metal, f.o.b. South American 
west coast ports, equivalent to £333 10s. per ton. Although 
this price was exceeded in this country for short periods 
after the last war, it compares with an average London 
price of £189 10s. in 1938, and with the current price of 
£275 per ton, delivered to consumers’ premises. Yet, Bolivian 
interests are apparently anxious to secure a further increase 
in prices to 70 cents a lb. and are reported to have refused 
an offer of 63} cents a lb., made by the United States Board 
of Economic Warfare. It is doubtful, however, whether a 
further substantial and general advance in the price of 
Bolivian tin will lead to an expansion in shipments. Nor is 
it possible, at this stage, to assess the effect of the recent 
coup d’état on the shipments. If it is technically possible 
to speed up output in the near future, and if a special in- 
ducement is needed to secure it, it might be preferable to 
offer Bolivia a premium on, say, any excess in shipments 
over last year’s total, rather than to concede another general 


advance. 
* * x 


Nitrate Problems 


The report of the Lautaro Nitrate Company for the 
year to June 30, 1943, shows a substantial fall in total sales 
of Chile nitrate, from 1,371,284 tons to 1,243,040 tons, of 
which the company’s share was 420,828, against 464,245 
tons. The improvement in iodine sales of the company 
was proportionately greater from 327,435 kilos to 376,954 
kilos and there was a modest improvement in profit, while 
the amount available is further increased by the fact that 
renewals reserve took only £156,326, compared with 
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AND WHEN THE WAR IS WON ? 





Back to the old trade 
antagonisms or... 





“friends in fact, in spirit 
and in purpose ” ? 


Out of the Teheran Conference has come 
the greatest pledge of a just and durable 
peace the world has ever known. 

The three great signatories seek the active 
co-operation of all nations, large and 
small . . . not as dependants upon a 
powerful but benevolent triumvirate, but 
as sharers in the responsibility for the 
future of mankind. 

Part of this responsibility must be borne 
by industry, which will be called upon to 
build a new world prosperity for this new 
“world family of democratic nations.” 
The choice of the Nations is between 
world-anarchy and world-order. The 
choice of industry is between blind self- 
sufficiency and intelligent participation 
... between the old destructive trade rival- 
ries and the new constructive economic 
collaboration . . . between peace, progress 
and prosperity on one hand and World 
War 3, chaos and extinction on the other. 


* * * 


This Statement is issued in support of the 
principle of continued industrial collaboration 
between the United Nations after the war. 
Announcements by the International Nickel 
Company of Canada, having the same purpose, 
are appearing in Canada and the U.S.A. 


Published by 
THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LTD 


Grosvenor House Park Lane London W1 
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£171,672. The result is a rather higher dividend on the 
ordinary capital, announced at the end of November, and a 
more marked acceleration of funded debt redemption. The 
directors were unable to give an idea of the results of the 
current year, since they will depend primarily upon the 
amount of shipping available. The company and the other 
Chilean nitrate producers have benefited little from the 
war, since increased demand from some markets has been 
pretty well offset by the closing of others. As a producer of 
iodine, however, it has been able to reap some benefit for 
the average sales of the four war years have been more than 
30 per cent above those of the corresponding pre-war years. 
Unfortunately, it is probable that the demand for this 
product will fall off, once hostilities cease, almost as rapidly 
as it rose, and the future of the company is wrapped up with 
sales of Chile nitrate. The demand for fertilisers after the 
war must be very large indeed for some years, both because 
it will be necessary to produce larger amounts of food- 
stuffs and because some of the synthetic plant will be 
destroyed, while labour and materials will be required for 
the production of materials for which there is no alternative 
available. Once-this period of three or four years is over, 
the outlook is obscure. Unless there is a differential rise in 
wage costs in the manufacturing countries, it would be 
reasonable to suppose that the relative costs of producing 
the synthetic material would tend to fall and those _ of 
extracting the natural one to rise, with a further deterioration 
in the profits of the oficinas. 


* * * 
Co-operative Trading 


The turnover in the dry goods departments of the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society continued to decline during 
the first nine months of 1943; the returns for the last 
thirteen weeks, however, suggest slackening in the rate of 
decline, which has encouraged the belief among the 
directors that those sections have reached a fairly stable 
level. They are renewing their objection to the Purchase 
Tax—particularly on goods subject to price controls and 
on those made to Board of Trade specifications of type 
or quality. The turnover of all branches of the CWS for 
the 39 weeks ended October 9, 1943, was £120,675,122, an 
increase of £6,281,453 compared with the corresponding 
period of 1942. Supplies from the society’s own productive 
works were £36,367,235. Grocery and provisions, at 
£90,284,258, were responsible for three-fourths of the sales. 
Half the business was done through the Manchester head- 
quarters, with the London branch steadily expanding to a 
turnover above £40 million. Sales to the Ministry of Food 
totalled £5,014,363 ; and the supplies of meat and milk to the 
retail co-operative societies during the nine months were 
£9,697,913 and £9,188,274 respectively. The amalgamation 
of retail societies has resulted in the closing of fourteen 
accounts with the CWS Bank, in which 859 societies have 
accounts, along with 10,521 trade union branches. The com- 
bined total of deposits and withdrawals of the bank from 
January to October, 1943, were £795,054,477, an increase 
of £54,940,038, reflecting, at least in part, the closer asso- 
ciation between the co-operative and trade union move- 
ments. 

* * * 


Coal Tribunal Awards 


The outstanding result of the appointment of an inde- 
pendent tribunal under the National Conciliation Scheme 
has been the substitution of national for district negotiation 
and agreements. The first of the awards of the Porter 
Tribunal gave the juveniles in the coalmining industry a 
national minimum wage scale ; the second granted the appli- 
cation of the Mineworkers’ Federation for a national holiday- 
with-pay agreement; and the third conceded the miners 
their claim for a national agreement for the regulation of 
payment for overtime and week-end work. In regard to 
holidays-with-pay the miners asked for (1) a minimum of 
twelve holiday days per annum, six of them to be taken 
consecutively, and to be regarded as the annual holiday, 
(2) an allowance for the annual holiday of £6 a week to 
adult workmen and others with dependants, and of £3 per 
week to youths under eighteen, (3) an allowance in respect 


of each of the six additional statutory and customary holi- . 


days of £1 per day to adults and ros. to youths, and (4) 
the cost of the holidays not to be treated as an admissible 
charge against the wages ascertainments. There was no dis- 
pute over the principle of a national agreement, and the em- 
ployers agreed that six days with pay was not unreasonable ; 
as a matter of fact, holidays-with-pay agreements on a dis- 
trict basis were already in operation in most of the coalfields. 
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The Tribunal has refused to grant the specific allowances 
for which the men applied, and has decided also that holiday 
pay must be regarded as an admissible charge under the 
joint audits, but for the provision of funds to meet the cost 
of the holiday week it has recommended the following 
formula: 


(a) The total sum earned as wages in the calendar year 
prior to that for which holiday payments are to be made, 
shall be ascertained ; (b) from this total there shall be deducted 
the sum actually paid during that period under any holidays- 
with-pay agreements ; (c) the resultant figures shall be divided 
by 50. This figure, after the deduction of (b), and after taking 
into account the existence of six unpaid holidays, will give 
an average week’s wage for the whole industry. The sum so 
arrived at is to form a pool, and this pool is to be divided 
amongst the miners in such manner and in such proportions 
as the Mining Association and Mineworkers’ Federation shall 
mutually agree. 


* 


The employers’ and the workmen’s representatives are 
now discussing this problem, but in the event of a failure 
to agree the intervention of the Tribunal will again become 
necessary. In regard to the overtime award, discussions by 
the National Negotiating Committee over the terms of the 
national agreement are in progress. The concession of the 
claim that the new overtime rates should be calculated not 
on standard earnings, but on the normal gross earnings, is 
a considerable gain to the workmen ; hitherto in many dis- 
tricts the overtime payments have been calculated on stan- 
dard wages. It should be pointed out, however, that because 
of the statutory limitations on working hours, overtime 
wages in the coalmining industry do not represent on the 
average more than § per cent or 6 per cent of total wages. 


x * * 


Gold Export Licences 


The procedure to be followed when exporting gold 
coin and bullion from this country is to be ‘simplified on 
January 15th next. From that date it will no longer be 
necessary to obtain an export licence for such exports, 
except in the case of gold coin more than 75 years old which, 
as collectors’ pieces, might command a value greater than 
that of their gold content. The removal of other coins and 
of gold bullion from the export licence list does not mean 
that such gold will in future leave. the country without 
restriction. The Defence Finance Regulations still prohibit 
such exports except under due authorisation of the Treasury: 
such authorisation will still have to be obtained before gold 
can be sent out of the country. The export licence on gold 
had, in large measure, been a duplication of the Treasury 
control, and it is for that reason that it has been dispensed 
with. In the case of gold coin having special collectors’ 
value, the licence is still required because the Defence 
Regulations are only concerned with the bullion value of 
coin and might, therefore, sanction an export of gold of 
greater value than that represented by the gold contents of 
such coins. 


Books Received 


Regulation of Wages and Other Problems of Industrial Labour 


in India. By D. R. Gadgil. (Poona) Gokhale Institute of 
Politics and Economics. Rs. 5 or Ios. net. 


The Solicitors’ Act, 1941. By T. G. Lund. (London) Butter- 
worth. 136 pages. 15s. net. 

The World Coffee Economy with Special Reference to Control 
Schemes. By V. D. Wickizer. (Stanford, Cal.) Food Re- 
search Institute, Stanford University. 258 pages. $3.00 net. 

Plantation Life in the Florida Parishes of Louisiana 1836-1846 
as Reflected in the Diary of Bennet H. Barrow. By E. A. 
Davis. (London) H. Milford. 457 pages. 33s. 6d. net. 


Iron and Steel in Britain 1870-1930. By T. H. Burnham and 
G. O. Hoskins. (London) Allen and Unwin. 352 pages. 
25s. net. 

The Making of Modern Britain. By J. B. Brebner and Allan 


Nevins. (London) Allen and Unwin. 241 pages. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Financial Burden of the War on India. By C. N. Vakil. 
(Bombay) N. M. Tripathi and Co. 140 pages. Rs.4 net. 

Fire Protection and ARP Year Book, 1943-44. (London) 
Lomax, Erskine and Co., Aldwych House, W.C.2. 276 
pages. 7s. 6d..net. 

Swedish Economic Policy During the War. By K. Koch. 


(Manchester) Manchester Statistical Society. 12 pages. No 
price stated. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
——————— EEE 


RHOKANA CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


sATISFACTORY PRODUCTION OF 
COPPER AND COBALT 


The twenty-first annual ordinary general 
meeting of Rhokana Corporation, Ltd., was 
held on the 22nd ultimo at 11, Old Jewry, 
London, E.C,, the Rt. Hon. The Lord 
Geddes, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. (chairman of 
the company), presiding. 

The directors’ report issued with the 
accounts was as follows:— 

The directors submit their report and 
statement of accounts for the year ended 
the 30th June, 1943. 

The production of copper and cobalt at 
the mine has _ proceeded satisfactorily 
throughout the year. 

No change has taken place in the 


tion. 

The debenture debt was reduced from 
£184,450 to £163,450 by the drawing for 
redemption as at December 31, 1942, of 
{21,000 debentures, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Trust Deed. On August 
26, 1943, notice was given to pay off at 
par on November 30, 1943, the whole 
of the Debentures then remaining out- 
standing. 


ACCOUNTS 


The balance of the profit and loss 
account for the year ended June 30, 1943, 
which has been carried to an appropriation 
account, was £2,187,252. 

The balance brought forward from the 
year ended June 30, 1942, was £254,628, 

Making a total of £2,441,880. 

Against this the directors have made 
appropriations as follows :— 

Taxation, £753,833. 

Preference Shares Redemption Fund, 
£7,500. 

General Reserve Account, £500,000. 

Dividends on Preference Shares paid on 
December 31, 1942, and June 30, 1943, 
£82,500. 

Interim Dividend of 10 per cent. (2s. per 
unit of Stock) on the Ordinary and “A” 
stock was paid on August 13, 1943, in 
respect of the year ended June 30, 1943, 
£250,000. 

The Directors now recommend the pay- 
ment of a final dividend of 15 per cent. 
(3s. per unit of Stock) on the Ordinary and 
“A” Stock, in respect of the year ended 
June 30, 1943, £375,000. 

_Under 84(D) of the Articles of Associa- 
ton, the Directors are entitled to additional 
fremuneration of £31,250. 

Making a total of £2,000,083. 

Leaving a balance to be carried forward 
of £441,797. 

The appropriation for taxation consists of 
the total amount of taxation accrued on the 
Profits to June 30, 1943, estimated in 
accordance with the present known regula- 
tions and rates. 

If the necessary resolution approving the 
dividend is passed, the warrants will be 
Posted immediately after the meeting. 

The rates of tax deducted from the 
dividends are as follows: — 

Preference Shares. 

December 31, 1942, and June 30, 1943: 
5s. in the £ (10s. United Kingdom Income 
Tax, less provisional Dominion Income Tax 

elief at §s.). 

Ordinary and “A” Stock. 

Interim: §s. in the £ (10s. United King- 
dom Tax, less provisional Dominion In- 
come Tax Relief at §s.). 

Final: 5s. 9d. in the £ (10s. United 
Kingdom Income Tax, less provisional 

on Income Tax Relief at 4s. 3d.). 


MUFULIRA COPPER MINES, LIMITED 


Since the date of the balance sheet, the 
Corporation’s holding in Mufulira Copper 
es, Ltd., has been reduced to 1,300,000 
shares as the result of the sale of 279,270 


authorised or issued capital of the Corpora- 
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shares, of which the members were advised 
in a notice dated August 16, 1943. 

The directors’ report and accounts of 
Mufulira Copper Mines, Ltd., for the year 
ended June 30, 1943, have not been issued. 


NCHANGA CONSOLIDATED COPPER 
MINES, LIMITED 


The Corporation’s holding in this Com- 
pany has,“ since the date of the balance 
sheet, been reduced by the sale of £260,000 
of Ordinary Stock, of which the members 
were advised in the notice referred to 
above, and by the sale of a further £63,150 
stock on the open market. The Corpora- 
tion’s holding is now, therefore, £2,000,000 
Stock. 

The Operating and Profit and Loss 
Account of that Company for the year 
ending March 31, 1943, was £336,691. 
After deducting the balance brought for- 
ward from the year ending March 31, 1942, 
and providing £21,666 for taxation and 
£137,061 for depreciation reserve account, 
a credit balance of £59,000 was carried to 
the balance sheet. 


STAFF 


The directors wish to place on record 
their appreciation of the services rendered 
to the Corporation by the general manager, 
his staff and employees in Northern 
Rhodesia, and the staff in London. They 
also wish to express their thanks to the 
Anglo-American Corporation of South 
Africa, Ltd., the Consulting Engineers and 
Geologists, and Managers in South Africa. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted and the dividends as 
recommended were approved. 

The retiring directors, The Lord Geddes, 
Mr. J. N. Buchanan and Mr. F. L. Gibbs, 
were re-elected; and the auditors, Messrs. 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Co., having 
been reappointed, the proceedings ter- 
minated. 


IDEAL BUILDING AND LAND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The ninth ordinary general meeting of 
this company was held, on the 21st ultimo, 
in London, Sir Thomas Keens, D.L.,. the 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s circulated statement :— 

The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows a trading profit of £132,599, as 
compared with £86,218 last year. The 
directors recommend the transfer to 
general reserve of £40,000 and a dividend 
of 4 per cent., less tax, on the ordinary 
shares. y ; 

The house purchase side of the business 
has not been active during the year, 
though small sales have taken place and 
activity in the current year has been 
somewhat greater. The rents of our con- 
siderable housing estates have enabled our 
subsidiary, New Ideal Homesteads, 
Limited, to show a profit which is con- 
sidered satisfactory. Our main contract- 
ing subsidiary, Kent and Sussex Contrac- 
tors, Limited, continues to be concerned 
almost entirely with carrying out building 
and civil engineering work, and the year 
under review has been one of great achieve- 
ment. To carry out this work the 
directors’ borrowing limit for general pur- 
poses has been exceeded, although total 
borrowing has been kept within the 
authorised limit. Resolutions will be sub- 
mitted at meetings following the annual 
general meeting to obtain ratification of 
past borrowing and a variation of borrow- 
ing powers. 

The results for the first six months of 
the present year are not unfavourable and 
the volume of work in hand, although 


lower than at this time last year, indicates - 


that the results of the year should not be 
unsatisfactory. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
and the resolutions dealing with the board’s 


borrowing powers were passed. 
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BRAZILIAN WARRANT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RESULTS AGAIN SATISFACTORY 


The annual general meeting of the 
Brazilian Warrant Company, Limited, was 
held, on the 29th ultimo, in London. 

The following is an extract from the 
speech of the chairman (Mr Arthur Whit- 
worth) circulated with the accounts: A 
year ago this company presented a report 
and accounts which in their showing were 
an improvement on any of the results of 
recent years. We are in the fortunate posi- 
tion this year of presenting you with results 
no less satisfactory. The gratuity up to 
£17,500, which in fact amounted to 
£17,042, which you specially authorised 
last year in connexion with the Centenary 
of our principal subsidiary, E. Johnston and 
Company, Limited, was charged against 
the profit of the year, and accounts in the 
main for the reduction in the operating 
profits from £88,125 in 1941 to £76,312 in 
the year under review. Whereas last year 
we proposed a final dividend of 6 per cent 
with a bonus of 2.3 per cent in connexion 
with the Centenary of E. Johnston and 
Company, we this year feel justified in 


. consolidating that bonus with the dividend. 


If you will accept this recommendation, 
the accounts show that there will be carried 
forward to 1943 a sum of £112,448, against 
£91,118 brought into the accounts from 
1941. 

WHOLLY OWNED SUBSIDIARIES 


We are on this occasion presenting for 
the first time a consolidated balance sheet 
which gives the names of all the subsidiary 
companies wholly owned by this company. 
Of these the Atlas Coffee Company, 
Limited, and the Anglo-Brazilian Cotton 
Syndicate, Limited, both domiciled in 
London, are of little importance. The 
others should be known to all of you who 
are acquainted with this company’s opera- 
tions, with the possible exception of the 
Sociedade Agricola Macacu, Ltda., which 
is technically a subsidiary of E. Johnston 
and Company, Limited. This is _ the 
fazenda which was purchased in 1937. The 
development has cost us more than we 
anticipated, and we had hoped that by this 
time the orange plantations would have 
been productive, but not only have there 
been setbacks in their growth, but the 
whole of the export trade in oranges from 
Brazil has been terminated by war condi- 
tions. 

In other directions the business of this 
company and its subsidiaries was active 
and profitable and continued to be so. 
Particularly would I mention the success 
of our branch at Sao Paulo, where we have 
established a definite and respected posi- 
tion in the cotton trade of that State. Our 
operations in coffee, while curtailed under 
war conditions, are continuous, exports 
being confined until recently to the U.S.A. 
At the end of November the Ministry of 
Food announced the purchase by them of 
100,000 bags of Brazilian coffee. 


POST-WAR OUTLOOK 


The two orincipal Brazilian commodi- 
ties in which this company is interested 
are, so far as the export trade is concerned, 
under Government control. As the war 
continues, not only will the export trade 
of Brazil flourish, but her local industrial 
position will improve as she endeavours 
to fill her own needs by manufacturing 
what was previously imported. 

With the vast natural resources and the 
enterprise of her citizens, great progress is 
being made, and no doubt the lessons 
learned in the years following the last war 
will not be forgotten. So far as coffee is 
concerned, nature has come to her aid. 
With a severe frost and drought in 1942, 
followed by another frost this year, the 
production of coffee has been sufficiently 
curtailed to stop compulsory purchases by 
the Government. It remains to be seen 
whether equilibrium between supply and 
demand can be established. 

The report and accounts were unan# 
mously adopted. 
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8. SMITH AND SONS 
(MOTOR ACCESSORIES) 
LIMITED 


THE ECONOMIST 


without expressing to Sir Allan Gordon- 
Smith, their managing director, their good 
wishes and : 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
A final dividend of 10} per cent., making 
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2} per cent., less tax, on the paid-up capital, 
which will absorb £12,695, and a transfer 
of £15,000 to investment and other reserves, 
leaving £2,795 to be carried forward to the 
next account. 
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ge £ £ £ 
| ; | | Security Indices To Shareholders only ............. 50,000 a 55,000 
1943 eon | _ ch : Particulars of Government issues appear on e 25 CER 
|  mS2 | 1942 | 300rd. | 20 Fixed on eine 
List | shares* | Int.t Including Excluding 
Yeart Conversions Conversions ce 
Dee. MB ............ | 3,319 | 3,427 | 1028 134-2 ene eedeeh Mon ah Line cule ai as aoe 1,617,658,640 1,592,908,351 
» OE ......0.0. 2,373 2,670 | 102-9 134-2 Pies disknndnenepnasnanersancsnsvireniginxes 1,499,070,674  1,451,211,929 \ 
GU bbs 605005 | ; Boxing | Day. . 
MED ine sssaae 3,056 | 3,008 103-0 134-0 
ED snosnnsesis | 3592 | 3,462 103-0 134-0 Oct. 
ee | | Destination* Nature of Borrowing* | 
* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100 30 Ordinary shares, 1943: highest, 106-1 Nov. 
—, iss Tt + (Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 136-8 (Jan. 22) ; Brit. Emp. Foreign Deb. Pref. Ord ” 
Sept. 8). Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries " 
£ £ £ £ £ f . 
New York 1943.... 1,589,601,247 2,668,427 638,677 1,580,949,286 2,247,701 9,711,364 fy 
Srampann Srarmeece Temecns 1942... 1,450,359,398 774,216 78,315 1,443,014,922 1,128,112 7,068,595 & 
} , , : * Conversions Excluded. + Includes Government issues to December 21, 1943, only. . 
mene AVERAGE > 50 Common Stocks Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted Total 
1948 | Average | Transaction ions , 
Dec. 38... | (a | 761,000 : Dec 2D. — SS 000 
» 2.... | , . ies a 656,000 
rs FINANCE AND BANKING be 
i See Pp t 
1043: Nigh, 125-4 (July 14); w, 99° . 2). a ion. ony ; the a 
™ -" (a) 1 he (Be pled ons > THE MONEY MARKET.—The position in the money market 
as it was shaping for the turn of the year is discussed in a note 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36=100) on page 19. This week’s Bank return reveals a further expansion 
_— of £7,660,000 in the note circulation, which thus reaches a Th 
j____—« 94S Dec, Dec. Dec. record level of £1,088,682,000. At this figure {11,560,000 of vu 
| Low High . 8, 15, unissued notes remained in reserve last Wednesday. This J oma 
= _ 194s 1945 1943 reserve should be strengthened by an appreciable reflux of notes j™ 
eee a = over the next few weeks. na 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The foliowing rates remained unehanged between 
Dec. 24th and Dec. 30th :— 





| 
| | EN 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates : Bank 
Bills 60 days, 14%. 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months 


(Continued on page 26) 





* Common Stocks. (a) Aug. 25. 
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FLOATING DEBT 





ae Trea- 





ii70 0 1892 -4 | 313 2 |” eo 
1170 -0) Not 


1190 -0 
1200 -0| 1872 -3 | 326 - : a "ie - 1 1213-0 | 4628 -5 


1210 -0| 1868 -9 363-6 |'27-0 { 1291-0 | 4760-8 
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TREASURY BILLS 
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4 
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$6656866666566 6 
SSseResess 


SSSSSessssssseess a 


LS uRSbaBwoork 
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sessess 

e66666 

tom OOOOCO 
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o 





On Dec. 24th applications at £99 14s. lld. per 
ent. for bills to be paid for on Tuesday, Wednesda’ 
and Friday of following week 
ut 26 per cent of Sou a 


ffered on Dec. sist For the 
an. Ist, the banks will be asked for 


and applications at 
of Treasury Bills are 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% 


AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 














Totals to date. .| 989,165*! 648,435*|1426363tI\ 168,404t 


besidhiaateemmaniiean on teen 
28th amounted toa ae "value of £62, 262" 885. 


the amount of £132,27 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
fine ounce throughout the 
rices per standard 
for two months. 


Nmained at 168s. Od. 
Wek, In the Londoa - 


New York market a of ‘ie silver remained 
cents per oumce eg the week. Bombay 
Prices were as : 


fe 


per 
ay Tola 100 Fine Tolas 


VAR? 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 





DECEMBER 29, 1943 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
i. Issued : ‘ Govt. Debt... 11, ds, 100 
In Circln. . . .1088,681,948 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities . am 288,603 
partment.... 11,559,770 | Other Secs... 686, 141 
Silver Coin... 10, 156 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ....... 1100,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
1683s. per oz. 
fine)........ 241,718 718 
1100,241,718 1100,2 241,718 718 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
ee gl Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 291,964,576 
RAE 3, 306,938 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 10, 338, 256 | Discounts & 


Advances... 2,473,482 
Other Deps. Securities.... 15,916,160 
Bankers..... 234,274,273 —_—— 
Other Accts... 60,355,993 18,389,642 
camel MOMS. ....... 11,559,770 

294,630,266 Goi & Silver 
: CAMBS cccccee 914,472 
322,828,460 322,828,460 


* Including a, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 




















COMPARATIVE‘ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 
1942 1943 
Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
30 15 22 29 
! 
Issue Dept. : ; | | | 
Notes in circulation..... 923 -4:1067 -0 1081 -0:1088 -7 
Notes in banking depart- | 

Ment ..... ccccesees 26-8) 33-3, 19-2) 11-6 
Government debt and 

securities*......+.... 947 -9)1099 -3, 1099 -2/1099 -3 
Other securities........ 1:3} 0-7) O-7] 0-7 

Silver Coin ............ 0:3 0:0 0-0) 0-0 

Gold, valued at s. per 0-2, 0-2) 0:2 

fine O° SO 168 “oolt6s 00 168 -00|168 - 00 
Deposits : 

Eee 9-0; 9 0, 7-3) 10°3 
pO eee eT ee 223-4) 161-2; 169-0) 234-3 
Serer 48-8) 55-6) 53-7) 60-4 
aia terscceceierean oe 281-2) 225-8, 230-0) 305-0 

Banking Dept. Secs.: | 
Government........... 242-2) 191-1) 210-3) 292-0 
Discounts, etc.......... 3-5) 2-0) 1:6) 2:5 
Rc 25-8) 16-0) 15-8) 15-9 
_—. eats thaaseTa nie = 3 4 ae ae 

Banki lepart. res. ..... ° : . . 

ne % | % | % | % 
8-8 4-0 





“ Proportion ”........... | 9 4 16-2 








* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1, 650 million 
to £1, 100 million on December 8, 1943. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£ thousands 





Week Aggregate 

Ended from Jan. 1 to 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
26, 25, 26, 25, 


1942 | 1943 1942 1943 


Working days:—} 4 5 304 304 








Birmingham..... 1,546 | 1,106 | 126,471 | 107,559 
Bradford........ 1,174 | 1,631 | 103,898 95,858 
Bristol.......... 460 577 | 100,886 32,860 
Pcs ssacnsccs 543 364 38,150 29,049 
No ccsne<00< 507 792 55,517 55,756 
Leicester........ 619 557 42,986 40,880 
Live: _ 3,452 | 3,719 | 235,348 | 232,135 
Manchester...... 7,077 | 2,198 | 611,192 | 412,260 
Newcastle....... 936 | 1,131 714,383 78,467 
Nottingham ..... 307 271 23,764 22,007 
Sheffield ........ 507 655 42,859 46,387 
Southampton.... 81 129 5,824 6,568 
12 Towns ....... 17,209 | 13,130 1,461,278 |1,159,786 











Dublin*......... 7,103 | 7,473 341,029 | 366,754 


* December 19, 1942, and December 18, 1943. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 





___ Million $’s 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks — Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
RESOURCES 10, 16, 23, 
Gold certifs. on hand and 1942 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
due from Treasury ..... 20,540} 19,696] 19,643) 19,628 
Total reserves ........... 20,896 20,168 20,137) 20,127 
Total cash reserves....... 324, 293) 299, 291 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....} 5,627} 11,061) 11,014) 11,551 
Total bills and secs. ...... 5,651) 11,134 11,114) 11,632 
Total resources .......... 28,468} 33,118] 33,622) 34,380 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in cirn......... 12,155) 16,528) 16,636) 16,809 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 2; 190} 920 1, 24 "920 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 13, 129) 12,569) 12; _ 12,677 
Govt. deposits ........... '497| "686 967 
Total deposits ........... 14,817) 14,919) 14, 33 15,509 
Total liabilities .......... 28,468 33, 118 33, 632! 34, 380 
Reserve ratio............ 17 5% 64 -1%|63- 8% 62 “3% 
BANK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock...... 22,735] 22,044| 22,004) 22,004 
Treasury & bank currency.| 3,569} 4,102] 4,097) 4,097 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation...... 15,329} 20,135} 20,235) 20,382 
Treasury cash and dep. ...} 2,679) 2,987) 2,67 ‘ 


BANK OF CANADA 
_— se 








ASSETS 1942 | 1943 1943 1943 

tReserve : Gold wee 

Other 0-5 | 59-59] 29-7 24-61 
CAGUEMING S65 ick sn 6'e 989-7 |1249 -33)1250 -03)1249 -05 

LIABILITIES 

Note circulation...... 665-4 | 840-09) 839- 840 -96 
Deposits: Dom. Govt.} 26-0 | 138-73) 80-42) 72-54 
Chartered banks ..... 265-7 | 316-34) 355-55) 331-50 


+ t Gold and ‘foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Million ‘Turkish pounds 


Oct. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
24, | 28, | 31, | 16 


ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
Gc cararcadaneuaes 139 -4| 201-7| 201-7) 201-7 
Clearing and other exch. ..} 54-1! 66-3) 69-6) 76-5 
Treasury bonds.......... 134-4) 132-4) 131-9) 131-9 
Commercial bills ......... 395-7} 401-9} 430-3) 427-3 
ee rere 55-5} 62-3} 62-0) 61:9 
Advances ........... ....| 257-8] 255-9) 255-3) 257-5 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ...... 679-0} 722-8) 746-5) 750-1 
DOGG «6: 0)<)0:0:0%s sie ciween 185-0} 214-5} 222-2) 228-2 


Clearing and other exch. ..| 26-4) 30-3) 35 * 35-8 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Million £E 

July i Aug. | Sept. 

2 ? . , 

ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
Ns viexcluarcinieientnceee aioe 6-24) 6-24) 6-24 6-24 
Brit. Govt. secs. ......... 65-96] 81-26) 83-06) 84-86 
Egyptian Govt. secs. ..... 1-50} 1-50} 1-50) 1-50 
COMING oo estes Dia Ken cueees 2-61) 3:82) 5-21) 5°18 
Investments............- 66 -56/102 -45)105 -92/108 -42 
Bills and advances ....... 2-96] 3-19} 2-73) 2-48 

LIABILITIES 

Notes issued............- 73-70] 89-00; 90-80} 92-60 
Deposits : Govt.* ........ 20 -27| 43-68) 41-55) 39-46 


Other deps. and accts. .... 40 -46| 72-99) 80-53) 86-32 





* Egyptian, Sudan and Mixed Tribunals, 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
_Million paper Pesos» 


Oct. | Sept. — Oct. 





15, 15, 15, 

ASSETS 1942 | 1943 1345 1943 
Gold at home............ 1,075} 1,073 1,073 
Other gold and for. exch... "728 1,853 ? 907 1,965 
Non-int. Govt. bonds..... 114 107 "106 106 
Treasury bonds.......... 392} 391) 391) 391 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ...... 1,504) 1,704) 1, = 1,732 
Deposits : Government ... 36) 743 630 
Banks........- 736 = oa 938 
Certs. of participation .... 26 13 
Reserve ratio..........+- 78 -6%|85 405-0 0% 86 -9% 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million Swiss Frs. _ 





ny iy Be 
ASSETS 1942 1943 1943 isis - 
GOR ii ccnennwnoesee sie 3484 -1)3901 -5/3907 -5|3937 -7 
Foreign exchange ........ 87-3} 89-9) 91-3} 68-9 
Discounts, etc.......+++6+ 41-8) 46-3} 47-0} 49-5 
OIE 2 occ 8 ceees- ews 2:19} 17-6) 17- 17-2 
Securities ......0-0se000% 64°8) 64-8) 64-5) 64-6 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation....... 2428 5 2842 -9|2921 -6/2895 -7 
Other sight liabilities ..... how 236 - 5 247 med] 248-0} 240-2 
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(Continued from page 24) 
lds- Bills: 2 ths, 1-14%; 3 ths, 1-14,%. Day-to-day 
nitog ee Short Comte TIE o,” Se nut ratee'8s 4%. aE cunt deposit 
#%; at notice 3%. 


on Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
) between Dec. 24th and Dec. 30th. (Figures in brackets are par of 


United States. $ (4-862) 4-024-03}; mail transfers 4-02 
$ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Swi 
17 -30- Sweden. Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. 
Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. Portu .. 
99 -80-100-30. Panama. $4-0 
(buying). Uruguay. 


3%. Canada. 
i. (28 294) 
Dutch West Indies. 
_Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 
; mail transfers 4 -02-044. Brazil. 83-64% cr. 
17-6597 p. cas. 

Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain. 
Peseta 40-50 (| fficial rate). Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 11: *25 lire. 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between Dec. 24th and 
Dec. 30th. 


Piastres (973) 97 india. Rupee (18d. 174-1844. 
Congo. Frac ieeae China. National 5e" on ’ Ri t28- 150. 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 


January 1, 1944 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
23 24 25 27 28 


Cents Cents 
4023§ 4024§ 


Dec. 
New York on 22 


Cables :— Cents 


4024§ 


De 
29 

Cents Cents Cents 
4024§ | 402 

90-000 | 89-930 o 90 000 | 89 875 | 89-875 
43-50 | 43-50 A 43-50 | 43.50 | 43-25 

25-12* | 25-10* 2 25-10* | 25-10® | 25-10* 

5:16 5-16 g 5-16 5:16 5:16 

4-10 4-10 4-10 4-10 4-10 

9-25 9 +25 ¢ 9-25 9-25 9 +25 

23°86 | 23-86 0 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 

* Official buying rate 29-78. + Free rate. § Bid. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“ The Economist ” Sensitive Price Index.—The index (1935 = 
100) remained unchanged during the week to December 29th, 


mo rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine special 


account: 16-03 pesos. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as 
$ cent pm.-par. tzeriand. 


follows: United States. % cent pm.-par. 
3 eents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


and was as follows:—Crops, 122.9; raw materials, 


complete index, 149.7. 


(Continued on page 28) 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Dec. 21, Dec. 28, 
94, 


1943 
CEREALS AND MEAT 

GRAIN, otc. 
Wheat 


Qa 


- 
SOW fFOe 


ts d/d London... 
. Gaz., av. per cwt. (e) 


= 
o 


ononNOoO NS 
oo = 
ooonono se 


OTHER FOODS 
cwt.)—All Grades, 


OOFFEE cwt.)— 
ann eeee 3 eres 


Costa Rica, medium to good 
CARD (per 120)—English 
LARD cwt.)—Imported 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 


suGAR ain ee 8 


REFINED  * 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags 
Granulated, 2 cwt. = domestic 


West India Crystallised ..... piee 
TOBAGCO (per Ib.)— 
Indian stemmed and unstemmed 


60’s Twist eran . 


Cioth, 100 
Rl ~q ae x 64, 


a & 42’s...... ee 
Cambric Shirting, 32} -" 
72 x 60, 24’s & 24’s. 


37 8 
47 2 49 


a) + 7s. per ton net paper aii jute sacks charged ls. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. 


(4) foactine | import duty and delivery charges. 


~~ 


Dec. 21, 
1943 
TEXTILES—continued 
COTTON—conitinued 
Cloth, — Cloth, > ; ee 
x 50, 22's & os 51 0 
Dail, 30 in., 80 x 
12's & 10's 
FLAX (per ton)— 
Livonian ZK 


Dec. 28, 
1943 


73 10 


wre, os ton)— 
Daisee 2/3 c. and f. Dundee 


Common 8 Ib. cops. (per spindle). . 
10}/40 Hessians, per yd. e 
8/40 Hessians, per yd. .......... 
10/40 Calcutta Hessians, spot., 
a vg SE cbiasscesees 
74/40 
SISAL (per “ton)—African, 
—No. 1 delive: 
WOOL (per Ib.)— 
Lincoln wethers, washed 
Selected blackface, greasy 
Australian scrd. fleece 70’s 
Cape scrd. average snow —.- 
N.Z. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s 
i 
"s warp 
56’s super carded 
48's average carded 


44’s prepared 


oo, 
OO 
Sar’ oS 


Sx SS 


ese OF ow wb 


MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— 


Welsh, best Admiralty 


Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne ... 


IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d 
Bars, Middlesbrough 
Steel, rails, heavy 
Tinplates (home i.c. 14 x 20)... 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
Copper (c)—Electrolytic...... «+. 62/0/0  62/0/0 
Tin—Standard cash 275/0/0(f) 275/0/0(f) 
Lead (d)—Soft, foreign, cash .... 25/0/ 25/0/0 
Spelter (d)—G.O.B., spot 25/15/0 
Aluminium, ingots and bars 110/0/0 
Nickel, home delivery 195/0/9 
Antimony, English, 99% 120/0/0 
Wolfram, Empire OO 
Platinum, refined 9/0/0 
Quicksilver 


IsOwo: 


powr~) 
sa3130™ 


pnp 


312 
290 
29 


ODDRnS 
WADAS 


120/0/0 
2/15/0 
§/0/0 

. — 9/0/0 
68/10/0 
— 
s. d. 
GOLD (per fine ounce) 168 0 


SILVER ounce) — 
con (per ) 


68/10/0 
69/15/0 


168 % 


1144 1114 


Dec. 21, 
1943 


MISCELLANEOUS 


182.3 ; 


Oils and Oilseeds.—The latest return of the Ministry of 


Dec. 28 
1943 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area 


in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ei , 

s. d. 

6-ton loads and upwards per ton 51 0 
CHEMICALS— 


Acid, Oxalic, net 60/0/0 
s. d. 

», Tartaric, English, less ms 3 lt 
onia, Sulphate 9/17/6 
Nitrate of Soda on 10/14/0 
Potash, Sulphate 18/15/0 
Soda Bicarb. ........... per ton 11/0/0 

5/7/6 


oo (per ton) —S.D. Straits 
BG Ubs 5p0h0dss5eaessabseeee 
mee ic 
et ustralian, 
Coe ona. * bao) 50 Ib. 
pe, J 
Dry Capes, oe 500" Ts s00eensesae 
English & Welsh Market Hides— 


Best heavy ox and heifer...... { 


LEATHER (per Ib.)— 
Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ......... ca 


2 
8 


2 2° Be 


DKK ONeKPR CO COO SC » 
wo 
O58 mice 


_ 
“oOo 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS ( & Wales’ gal. )- 
Motor Spirit, England & 
(b) Kerosene, Burning Oil 


Vaporising Oil 

(6) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
ex road tank waggons 

“— S in bulk, England and 


— 
~ 
“3° 


2 


ROSIN (per ton)—American...... 


RUBBER (per lb.)— 
St. ribbed smoked sheet 1 6 


SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange.. 205/0/0 
TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 43/10/0 


VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
PEs ss0ss0sseeeuss sue 
Rape, crude 
Cotton-seed, crude 


45/0/0 


50/0/0 


11/2/6 


Palm 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian, ex-mill 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 

Bombay 

Calcutta 


(6) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 
(e) Average for weeks ended Dec. 18 and Dec. 25. 


33/10/0 
(c) Price is at buyer’s 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Dec. 28, 
1943 
Cents 
1662 


GRAINS (per bushel) — 
Wheat, Chicago, May 


Oats, Chicago, May 
Rye, a. May 
Barley, Winnipeg, Dec 
METALS (per Ib.)— 
Copper, Connecticut 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot 
Lead, N. Y. +» Spot 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot..... 


+ Trading suspended. 


Dec. 21, 
1943 
Cents 


8-81 


Dec. 28, 
1943 
Cents 


8-81 


MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, July 
Coffee, N.Y., cash— 


Rio, N. 

Santos, No. 4 13 1 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot . 20-27 20 -36 

» Am. mid., BER; snoe sehen 19 -38 19 -49 
Cotton Oil, N.Y., ‘Oct. 14-25 14-25 
Lard, Chicago, Jam. ............ 13-55 13-55 
Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, per 
117 


NRK ONeKeRH CO ' CO CO ¥ 


— ee 


205/0/0 
43/10/0 


50/0/0 
60/0/0 
52/2/6 
49/0/0 
42/5/0 
11/2'6 


32/0/0 
32/10'0 


premises. 
(f) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers delivered works. 


Dec. 21, Dec. 28, 


1943 
Cents 
MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.)—cont. 


Rubber, N.Y., embed. sheet spot. . ! 


” ” 


Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cents., 96 


Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, f.o.b. 
Cuba, Mar 


Moody’s Index of staple com- 


modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100.. 246°8 


t Nominal. 


1943 
Cents 
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Dec, 
= | LONDON ACTIVE 
Cents C I S | 
40235 ” Allowance is m RI 
89-87 i ade for net int RIC : 
43-5, —).. a. erest accrued, and for redemption for fixed in AND , 
o* seated ear 1943 | Price, | Pri terest stocks and f LDS 
so _ High | Low “High | Low Name of Security Dec. - Yield, Pri = changes in interim divide 
o % en | 231} 23 - Year 194 Last two || ends for ordinary stocks. 
| 23-88 se | poe = 1943 ha 1943 1885. “aT 3 a Dividends || N | Price, | Price. T Vield, 
7 | 199 | 12} et \Consols 24% Funds | | Hie [tow |e we ame of Security || {oy | Dee’ | "Dee 
9; ‘Gonsols 4°/ (after 1957) 19% | £926. | 51/9 % 3 | 19 28, | 28 ° 
. fai ete 4 ? 
ih i a8 [| Hook, | conv. ay Sass 0°) dood Bho Sa) Be] | ® alecences wines Lo | we | th 
108 1oae | 102i iconv. 362° 945-45......|| 2002 | 1008 | 1 19 11 | 31/74| 24/43|| t685| 1382 | Brown (Jo Wilcox {1.- |) 479 | 48 [gs 4a 
108 sore’ | ins ony, 3°,1948-53 || 102 102 | 2 f\| 26/— | 21/7 $3$ 2 ||Brow olliery Ord. £1|) 49/- | 8/- | 411 9 
(1935 = |r os ae 1038 3 er] 326 | 21) 5b} 3 vn (John) Ord. 10/- 49/- | 6 2 6 
= 014 ||Con (after 1961). .|| “10 103§ | 2 7 3 || 3 21/74 || Nile a licovilles Ord. £1... || 22 | 256 | 318 6 
er 29th 101f org | 9st | Funding’ 1944-64. 4¢ | 104 | 3 7 5/44 | 30/- || 6 S SlDecmen Long ocd Zi. sana| 26 170 0. 
. 101 \/Funding 24% 1956-61: - 1024 | 10 of 35/9 | 29 S| 2 cece a are | 2/9 | 7 0 © 
182.3 ; 102 99% ||Funding 23% 956-61... 96 2k | 018 0} 54 "3b |) 15 5 reat Reon we Orde £1 || 33/9" | 33! | 5 1: 
33 ig q ist 99% |F g 28% 1952-87. f | 96¢ | 2:14 I- | 49/- || $2 Tha |Hadtielts Ord 10) £1 .|| 32/9 | 33/— oo 
Tish | aay" |pundin® 31959 60. || aonk | too 214 6 || 54/78) 50/- nel 94 distention Cole 1... | wa lee oe 
wry ot | Eh WoO | Rat Bes 9p tee cla | de | 8) ies tie] Uyclseemr eed | $3 | wd | 2a OF 
00” |\Nat. De. 944-48. ||| 10 t |219 9j| 2 | 5 ¢ wan, Hunter O -|] 52/3 52/3 | 4 i 
101 s 102% | 1018 |War f 3°,°1954-58.._|| 1 14 | 101} | 2 2 Ou = 43 | 24/43 2h 10 ¢|\Thomas(Rich rd. f1...|| 32/- | 33/3 415 9 
101% | 100 102 1008 |W Bonds 23% 1945~-47/| = ior. | 21710. 0/103} 17/3 6" b 53 5 ||United Steel — Ord.6/8|| 9/9 9/9 | 6 0 0 
15h | 1125 101 99 heed Bonds 24% 1946-48 = 102 | 11910 4 a||Vickers Ord. a f1....|| 246 | 24/6 616 0 
ge OR Savings Bas. 3% 1955-65 Si inst ae S : — ie | ie | S14 0 
101 9 36 Nilc Ni extiles : 17/6 5 14 
——- 106g | 1033 || 1ocy. | 102 Victory Bonds 4% -.- |) 112 101 | 218 6 3 | 15/9 || Nil il ¢ ||Bradford Dy - 
974 | of ll ost | 102% ||W Se ca | Ge | 2h isiioy| 323 |] “e's | Naelicoats, spre GeO | | Se 
101 | 98 98% | 93h |Loce Loan 34% aft 1oea.|| r0st | dost sa 3) So | b| 38a (Coats, J. & P. d Ord. 10/-|| 27,9 | 27/9 aa 
102 | = 100," | 978 |IR al Loans 3% .. -|| 103% 103 13 7 | 24/9 | 15/3 5 b| 2a Geameeniiie - Ord. £1...) 47) 47/ _ Nil 
102° | 101 edemption 36, biteezs | 944 944 9f\| 37/9 3 ¢ 33 c||Fi aulds Ord. £1... 52I- s 1334 © 
\Austri 1986-96) 98 4} 13 3 8 31/- TE c | c ||Fine Cotton Spi --|| 52 53/3 | 2 
102 | 101 ee ae | 98% 9835 |3 1 c| 7c |\Lancs. Co pinners {1.j| 229 | 23 16 0 
1 10. seis 3% 3558-65... OS | 103 | 3 21.0 || 103/1 - Cotton Corp. £1. . 23/3 | 3 4 0 
Dec. 28 it | 1085 sh | ioe Sesto Se a en zh 29 || teal 13 | eisai rama 359 | 35/9xd) 4 4 0 
1943 110_—_(||Nigeri aland 5% 1946. .| 102 | 3.18 10 1g | 44/6 10 5b \Crompton Pp cc. £1 .|| 98/- 98/ 
| * 5 k. ‘A’ 5/- ! g- |4 1 
108} 1053 ; | — 5% 1950-60 | 103 103 318 5 91/6 gs/- || 1 c| 10 c|\English El ‘ar 5/-. ‘| 27/- 27 io 
97 rose | 2059 eeemoratien, Seocks | n2 | 12 |3 | 1tbe| 17% ¢||General ectric Ord. £1.|| 47/- eee & 
ndon area f 934 || 98% \Birmingham 5° ocks || 34 5]) 43/3 al Electric Ord, £1. 47/6 | 4 4 0 
98 92° |Lcc. % 1946-56! 106% | 37/- || 3 || Gas and El 886 | 88/6 | 3 
106 104. 100 99 Li WR 6 5c i| $ 1063 214 2 20/1$ | 16/32 e 5 6 ||County of L ectricity | 7 1318 6 
s. d. t || 106 1 '\Liverpool 3% 1954-64. . . | 93 93 2 || 35/- 1 lc} la@\\G y of London ee 40/6 | a tpi 
51 0 102 “973 | ie o ee aaa ett 1960-63. il a | _99 5 I 4 | we | 37/3 ate ha | Gas Ligh & Coke Sed. 1) 18/9 18/9 2 13 : 
64b | 464 || 68 99} Argentine cerecnevenss a tte. cS] Fs ceans eee rie £2 --| SE | See [4 8 0 
60/0/0 1 23: 36 56 Brazil 5% Tin tg. Bds.|! 101} | _ | ‘| 28/6 | a — Electric £E. “Hl an 38/6 4 8 3 
65/0/0 7° |i a06" | aan Chile 69 P ag29) 1914. 58 oy | 4 8 &|| 29/9 at 10 c| 10 ¢ eee tat eee Aircraft || 26 | 42/6 | 315 9 
BS) A BS 8 (eee S| a (de el aee| ae | [Simin ect) Be) BP (88 | 
9/17/6 56; ||Spanish 4%............ | 94 i | 319 7 |) 35 6/3 || t8 ¢ a ||Bristol Aeroplane 1 / 23/- | 6 10 
10/14/0 ors +++ ie ) oe lei vo liwiet| ae tue {8 2|Fairey Aviation Ord. 10/:|| 169 I56 |6 9 0 
18/15/0 Prices, | Ss igi si mel aoe tome § fllrotd Motors Ord ci || 3816 16 | 418 OF 
11/0/0 Year 1943 sone — | ae a Qha ine ae Siddeley oo ‘| a 33/6 | 3 : 2 
5/7/6 “High tow __Dividends |} Na Price, | Price . 111/3 /6 || t745| 10 a||M as (Joseph) Bet cil | ae 17/3xd 98 6 
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| 21. ; c. s-Royce Ord. 40/9 | 2 ¥. 
Nom. 17 % % eee 1s | ts 28, 23/104) 18/9 Nilc Shi aa -s 105/- | 105/- | 3 i a 
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wa) im at) Re) eee a | a ai] oe |e | 2): Seanad & | Be [22 
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Agriculture in Argentina indicates an estimated outturn. of lin- 
seed of 1,796,000 tons which, if realised, will be 271,000 tons, 
or I7.I per cent., more than actually harvested last season. The 
new seed is now on the market, some part of which is being 
absorbed on home production of linseed oil and part ear- 
marked for fuel oil. There is also some demand for early ship- 
ment for account of the United Nations. In the United States 
next season’s linseed goal is 5,895,000 acres, a reduction of 
394,000 acres, equal to 6.2 per cent. Canada also is contem- 
plating a reduced acreage. Arrivals of linseed and other oilseeds 
in Great Britain continue of fair volume and for the completed 
12 months are about at the same level as in 1942, and have 
enabled the Government fats ration to be supplied and the 
paint and allied industries to receive good deliveries of linseed 
oil and other drying oils used in products required by the war 
effort. Prices have again advanced. Linseed oil, for example, 
the monthly average of which (controlled) is £48 16s. 7d. a ton, 
against £44 8s. 4d. per ton naked, ex mill, in 1942. Crude cotton 
oil (controlled) has advanced during the year from £39 2s. 6d. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA | ss 

THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencles 

The Bank’ offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 

Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 

The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES If STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK ciTY 


WATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 


Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu ) Kenya 
Aden Point (8. India) 

Amritsar Colombo Nuwara . Nairobi 

Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru 

Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 

Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja Uganda 

Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 


Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ove «. Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL eee eee £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND .... one £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


Mandalay Mombasa | Colony 
British 
B.A. 


Head Office: 


EDINBURGH 
esTO. 1625 


Branches throughout 


LONDON OFFICES: 37 Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18-20 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -  £14,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - -  £81,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £147,000,000 

(1942 Accounts) 


January 1, 1944 


to £52 2s. 6d. per ton ex mill; other oils also are dearer, 
in accordance with increased prices of oilseeds. 


COST OF LIVING INDEX 
July, 1914=100 


rr : ae 
First Day i. - | Fueland} Other . 
of Month Food Rent |} Clothing | Light Items Total 


| | 
| 162 | 205-210 | 180-185 | 
| 164 295 212 | 
| 164 | 38C-385| 228 
| 164 | 395-400! 240 
| 164 | 345 | 2 
| 364 | 390 241 
| 164 385 241 
{ 

| 


| 
164 340-345 244 
164 | 
a 5: 


Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


340-345 244 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - =. = £7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS . $20,000,000 


Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURGH STREET, LONDON, E.CG.3. 
Chief Manager: A. Morsn. 


BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOU®? INDIA 4D 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 

: ee & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 

, Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a company incorporated in Engla 

an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai ‘Banking Ree e 

prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches Agenc 
Australian Government) jaa aa” 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the 
State of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania, 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 8,921 Agencies at 
Post Offices in Australia. 
As at 30th June, 1943—General Bank Balances ... 
. Savings Bank Balances ... ... 221,004,681 
Note Issue Department ... ... 149,496,942 
Rural Credits Department _ ... 2,464,168 
Other Items ... coe eves 20,990,875 


£682,629,446 


A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
Lenden Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


oe £287,578,348 


"L. FINANCE ASSISTANT required by a Government 
Department. Salary, £800 to £950 p.a., according to 
qualifications and experience. Appointment for duration of 
war. Candidates must have wide financial and accounting 
experience, particular knowledge of fixing of Ocean Freight 
Rates, also knowledge of Economics of Transport or sufficient 
background to become rapidly at home with the subject. 
Applications in writing (no interviews), stating date of birth, 
full details of qualifications and experience (including a list in 
chronological order of posts held) and quoting reference 
No. Q.3231.L., should be addressed to the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, Appointments Department, Sardinia 
Street, Kingsway, London, .W.C.2. ; 


ARGE industrial organisation with manufacturing interests 
in Kenya have a vacancy for a qualified accountant. 
Only men between the ages of 21 and 30 who have been dis- 


‘charged from the Forces and who are not liable for Military 


Service on health grounds will be considered. Commencing 
salary £400-£600 per annum, according to qualifications and 
experience, plus cost-of-living allowance, free quarters, light, 
fuel, normal medical attention and home leave every ‘three 
years. Write, giving full details, to Box. No. 361, c/o. 
Dawsons, 31, Craven Street, London, W.C.2. 


OMPANY requiring investment in ships Mortgages invites 
applications from accountants. Write Box 119, THB 
Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Tue Economist Newspaper, Ltp., 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2—Saturday, January 1, 1944. 
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